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This Issue and the Next 


HIDDEN There may not be much | 
TREASURE buried treasure in a corn 
belt state, but there are plenty of good 
buried treasure stories. he article on 
page 3 tells about some of them and asks 
for more accounts of the same sort from 
readers. 











EGG GRADING What are the provisions 

LAW of the new lowa egg 
grading law and what will its effects be? 
The article on page 6 points out the op- 
portunity it opens to Iowa poultry pro- 
ducers, 


NEBRASKA Another installment of the 
IN THE 80’S new serial appears on page 
7 this week. The synopsis will help you 
get.started, if you missed the first chap- 
ters. Women readers will especially en- 
joy this story of a farm girl on the fron- 
tier. 


FIXING UP THE Perhaps the most im- 

FARM HOME portant room in the 
farm house is the kitchen. One of the 
articles on page 8 gives a number of sound 
suggestions for planning the kitchen in a 
new home or remodeling the old one. We 
shall be glad to answer inquiries on any 
subject connected with building in the 
farm_home field. 


THE BROWN Adventures of the Brown 

FAMILY Family will be found this 
week on page 2 of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section, How do our readers like this 
story? We would appreciate letters and 
posteards telling us whether it should be 
continued or not. 


FREAK HEN Unusual markings on a 
SAVES FLOCK hen in the flock of a 
Greene county, Iowa, farmer enabled him 
to trace stolen poultry, reclaim them, send 
the thief to jail and get a reward from 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Read the story on 
page 10. 


MORE ABOUT In the article on page 6, 

SOYBEANS William McArthur, one 
of the leading growers of soybeans in 
lowa, adds to the story of his soybean 
experience, begun in last week's issue. 
Anyone who is handling that crop this 
year will find his suggestions of great 
value. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ Besides the Adven- 

SECTION tures of the Brown 
Family, the Boys’ and Girls’ Section this 
month has J. P. Wallace’s message, a 
page for the Four-H Club Girls and a 
page for the Lone Scouts. 


THE CENTRALIZER The anti-discrimi- 

FIGHT nation law of 
Minnesota, designed to prevent central- 
izers from paying different prices for the 
same grade of cream in different places at 
the same time, was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the United States supreme 
court. This decision, which is of especial 
importance to corn belt dairymen, is dis- 
cussed in the editorial on page 5. 


THE NEXT What plans should the hog 

ISSUE producer make for fall pigs? 
Will the market justify fairly heavy pro- 
duction? What is desirable practice in 
selecting and feeding sows to be bred for 
fall farrowing? The leading article next 
week will discuss these points Other 
articles will cover vaccination for hog 
cholera, feeding cattle on grass, and the 
way in which the farms of Master Farm- 
ers are equipped. The usual monthly 





profit and loss charts on hogs, cattle and 
butter will also appear. 
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“Hay in the Barn Seven 
Hours After Cutting”’ 


“We had alfalfa in the barn seven hours after 
cutting and the hay was in excellent shape. Al- / 
though it was poor hay weather, we never put up 
hay so cheaply or that was any better.”’ 

Thus Ralph I. Lesher of Antrim County, Michigan, 
relates his experience in making hay the John Deere . 


John Deere 
Side Delivery Rake 


The results obtained by Mr. Lesher explain why farmers 
in all sections are adopting the John Deere Way. 
They know that the leafy, green, high-protein hay produced 


This Loader Helps by curing the John Deere Way is good for their stock. 
Cut the Costs They know that hay made the John Deere Way grades 
The John Deere Double Cylinder Loader uniform and brings high prices on the market. 
is the ideal machine to use with the Side The John Deere Way is simple and sensible. The John 
ect “4 ln ga that eaves Deere Side Delivery Rake with Curved Teeth and Inclined 
The tender sutematiesiie effede tell Frame is the only machine that is needed. It provides for 
to handle the heaviest windrow or lightest protecting the leaves in the shelter of loose, fluffy windrows, 
swath. It handles the hay gently without from the time the hay is cut until it is ready to store. The 
i aioe’ caabies ais Ge ee leaves are the ‘“‘bran” of the hay, and when you save the 
follows the uneven ground and gets all of leaves, you save 65 per cent of the feeding value. 
the clean hay. The curved teeth lift the hay. The inclined frame gives 
Adjustable carrier makes loading easy in greater capacity where the volume of hay is heaviest. Most 
wiaky Goatees, Saany snes eae towered of the leaves are protected; they do not become brittle and 


shatter as they do when exposed to the sun’s rays. 


See these machines at your John Deere dealer's. Write for folders describing 
them. Address John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for Folder SD-445 

















‘| Big Profits in TON-GORS 


Fat Hogs Quicker on Less Feed 


TON-GORS The Great Buttermilk Hog Builder 


TON-GORS is made with powdered buttermilk 
and seven other elements. It produces healthy 
litters, big bones, big frames. 

If fed to the sows before pigs are born, there will be no 
runts, the pigs will grow rapidly after birth, and be ready 
for market 60 to 90 days sooner than if fed on pure grain 
ration. A 30% SAVING ON CORN. 

Chester F. Buchan, of Clarion, Iowa, writes: “Once a 
farmer uses TON-GORS, he will not be without it.” 


1-CENT A GALLON 


Order from your dealer. If he has’nt TON-GORS, order direct from 
us. Write for free sample and information. Used by feeders and 
breeders everywhere. Testimonials on request. 


PROTECTOR SALES CO. 


Dept. BB Omaha, Nebr. 
* Subsidiary of David Cole Creamery Co. 

















Grow more Alfalfa. Start now and 
get ready for your new seeding. 
First of all, order a Kovar Spring 
Tooth Digger. It eradicates quack 
and weeds—lifts, aerates, and pul- 
verizes the soil to a perfect seed 
bed. Without a clean, deep seed 
bed well stored with moisture, you 
can’t hope to get a good stand of Alfalfa. 

Why gamble on losing time, labor and 
good money? See your nearest Kovar 
dealer—or write us for his name and get 
our valuable booklet and prices. Get a 
Kovar now. “ 


Jos-J-Kovar Co: Owatonna 

HANFORD 
MASON CITY, IOWA 

— pride of porthes 


























equal to any in the 
larger cities. You will 
4 enioy staying at Hotel 

Hanford. Rates, $2 up. 
GAYLORD, Mgr 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WHEN THE MIDDLE-WEST WAS YOUNG 


Buried Treasure Stories Mark the Stamping Grounds of Old-Time Bandits 


RECKLES MALONEY kicked 

F a tin can. It did nothing. 

That was not as it should have 

been. An honest, empty can would 

have bounced testily across the 

floor and stopped beside the log 
wall with a fretful clatter. 

**By golly!’’ said Freckles, wrig- 
gling his toe and speculating that 
it was well he kicked no harder. 
There might be almost anything in 
a tin can in Kelly’s cabin. Kelly’s 
lead mine had been one of the rich- 
est in Dubuque, Iowa, and Kelly’s 
ghost as pugnacious a shade as any 
on the Mississippi river by the 
spring of 1868. 

The unconventional can looked as 
tho it had once held molasses. 
Freckles knew molasses cans, and 
he set to work on its friction cover. 
It did not move under his weight, 
but the top yielded to his broken 
knife blade, 

‘‘Sombody’s robbed the Sunday 
school,’’ thought Freckles when he 


looked in. He had never seen so many pennies 
in his life. Maybe the dead Kelly had gone 
where he deserved, and Kelly’s ghost now: took 
pleasure in robbing Sunday school 
Maybe he had better leave the ghost’s old pen- 


nies right where they were. 

But it was broad daylight. The 
sun was streaming thru the sash- 
less window and gleaming on the 
Sunday school hoard m the rusty 
ean. More shafts of light were spat- 
tering the dirt floor with gold 
blotches; dust particles, when they 
drifted thru these shafts, sparkled 
like the river outside. Nearby, he 
heard the voice of his section boss. 

These things did not sound very 
spooky to Freckles. Then he re- 
membered. A long time ago he had 
heard about a man who found mon- 
ey, lots of money, thousands of dol- 
lars of it. It was gold. ‘‘Eagles,”’ 
people called them. Freekles did 
not have much of an idea what an 
eagle was, nor how much a thou- 
sand dollars might be, but he felt 
sure that if what he had taken for 
Sunday school pennies were really 
some of Kelly’s eagles, voung Mas- 
ter Maloney was a rich man. 


The Treasure Hunt Begins 


And maybe there were more! He 
started hunting wildly, kicking 
thru some rotted clothes mn one cor- 
ner, raising a keg and letting it 
drop with a thud, pawing thru the 
debris in a small cupboard, and 
opening every can he found. 

Then he found one that did not 
move. It was a tea canister and 
was as familiar to Freckles as mo- 

\lasses cans. It received the jack- 
knife treatment, and, like the ean, 
was full of dull gold disks. 

Such is the story old settlers tell 
of how an Towa boy found $3,300. 
These same old settlers will tell you 
that the skimmings found in the 
Kelly eabin are but a hint of the 
money that lies buried about Du- 
buque or sunken by its docks. The 


By Chariton Laird 








This article tells of buried treasure in Iowa. Most of us may 
have thought that all the good buried treasure yarns were to be 
found at points along the sea coast where the pirates landed to hide 
their spoils. It seems that even an inland state like lowa has plenty 
of these stories. There were land pirates and river pirates as well as 
pirates of the sea, Sometimes they buried treasure and sometimes 
they didn’t, but ’most always they got credit for burying it. Since 
then enough dirt to fill a Panama canal or two has probably been 
upturned in efforts to find treasure, some of which never existed. 

There will be another article in a week or two that will tell more 
about buried treasure stories in this state. Meanwhile, we would like 
to ask if our readers know any more yarns of this sort. Did anybody 
ever bury treasure on your farm or in your neighborhod; or are 
there any stories that anybody didso? Letters on this subject will 
be welcome. Five dollars will be given for the best one, and one dol- 
lar for each of the others that we use. Give places, dates and sources 
of information as fully as you can. Keep in mind, too, that the 
treasure didn’t really have to exist for it to provide a good story. If 
the neighborhood thought there was a treasure, and if folks spent a 
lot of time digging for it, wé-will like the account just as well as if 
somebody did dig up a thousand dollars, The contest closes May 7. 








old Rarick mine alone was said to have brought 
$500,000 flowing into Dubuque and the eom- 
Lined output of the mines has been valued at 
banks. = ebove $12,000,000. 

Getting the money to Dubuque in the early 
day was a problem. Safe transportation then 





























was as provident as rain in a 
drouth, and not much more to be 
expected. Steamers would strike a 
snag and carry their bullion to the 
bottom of the Mississippi. Boilers 
would blow up, and while the crew 
were parboiled, the passengers 
blown to eternity and smithereens, 
the gold was scattered over the 
landscape. River pirates were alert 
and almost unmolested. Their lead- 
ers were sometimes the marshals of 
the principal cities and the sheriffs 
of the counties in which they op- 
erated. They robbed incoming 
steamers with the greatest of plea- 
sure and unbecoming aptitude. 
Then they buried their plunder. 
Right thinking bueeaneers have al- 
ways done so, and the Mississippi 
river pirates certainly knew their 
trade. Indians and marauders in- 
tercepted overland transfers of 
money, and if the gold ever got to 
its rightful owner, even he had lit- 
tle choice but to bury all except 


that which took care of his immediate needs. 
Mattresses and stockings were the safety de- 
posit vaults of the time, and old Mother Na- 
ture was the great federal reserve banks, the 
only bank that did not close its doors at a hint 
of an approaching panie. 


Only last month from Palmyra, 
Wisconsin, came the tale of depu- 
ties who watched the deserted hovel 
of three hermit brothers. When 
they died, gold was found dribbling 
from old shoes, and bank notes 
peaked from old erevices. Some 
day, when Samuel, Robert and Al- 
bert Blackmore have been forgot- 
ten, a boy will wander down Mir- 
acle Creek and into the ruins of 
their shack. Perhaps he will wan- 
der out a rich man. 


Perhaps Kegs of Treasure 


For pioneer gold, like the pro- 
phetie groundhog, is liable to dig 
itself into the ground and stay 
there unseasonably. Marauders and 
horse thieves traditionally bury 
money in whisky kegs or fake ecof- 
fins, and obligingly stop a bullet 
before they ean dig their ground- 
hog gold. ‘Traders received the 
streams of wealth that flowed from 
Indians engulfed in firewater and 
saved their horde from vengeful 
and sober natives by burying it. The 
boy who stands on the islands above 
Cedar Rapids knows that, below 
him in the sand, heaps of bandit 
saddle leather lie rotting. There 
are whitened bones of stolen horses, 
tarnished disks of counterfeit mon- 
ey and perhaps kegs and kegs of 
buried treasure. 

He might look down the Cedar 
river to where the Y. M .C. A. now 
stands and realize that in 1839 Os- 
good Sheppard operated an inn 
there, a log cabin hotel where the 
band of horse thieves who terror- 
ized three counties held their 
eandle-lighted orgies. These very 
islands were the fort of that rob- 
ber band. (Concluded on page 10) 
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CUT DOWN THE NATIONAL DEBT 


PROVIDENCE is not always on the side of 

the heaviest artillery, even if Napoleon is 
authority for the statement. In the last con- 
gress this was proved several times, and per- 
haps in no case more notably than in the mat- 
ter of the proposed refund of the treasury sur- 
plus to income tax-payers. Our readers will 
remember that before the last. session began, 
President Coolidge announced that there wnald 
be a treasury surplus of some $300,000,000, and 
asked that this be refunded to income tax-pay- 
ers., This proposal was supported, tho in a lit- 
tle different. form, by the secretary of the trea- 
sury and by the republican leaders in congress. 
The democratic leaders, even more solicitous 
for the welfare of payers of heavy income taxes, 
asked for a reduction in income tax rates that 
would have consumed the treasury surplus and 
provided for greatly lessened revenues in the 
future. At the same time, the abolition of fed- 
eral estates taxes was urged by somewhat the 
same group. 

Wallaces’ Farmer took occasion at that time 
to point out again that the interest on the pub- 
lie debt is as great as the entire expenses of the 
government. before the war; that the first aim 
of any tax program should be to reduce that 
debt as fast as possible; that the present period 
of industrial prosperity is a particularly good 
time for pushing debt reduction, and that on 
all counts the treasury surplus should be ap- 
plied on the public debt and not turned back to 
income tax-payers, all of whom had proved by 
the very fact of their paving income taxes that 
they were in no very urgent need of a donation 
from the federal government, This stand was 
eriticized by a number, and the most frequent 
criticism was that, even tho our objections 
might be sound, it could do no possible good 
for us to make them, and would simply make 
enemies for the paper. 

Fortunately, there was in congress a group 
of men, principally from the middle-western 
states, who were not willing to submit to the 
dictation of either the republican or the demo- 
cratic leaders. They insisted! as they had been 
insisting before in the previous fights over the 
Mellon bills, that the reduction of the public 
debt should be the main object of the tax pro- 
gram, and that income and estate taxes should 
be kept at a rate high enough to retire this debt 
speedily. C. W. Ramseyer, of Iowa, was a lead- 
er in this group. Holding to an extent the 


balance of power, and supported by their own 
convictions of what the statesmanlike policy 


should be, and fortunately also by their farm 
constituents in the middle-west, this group was 
able to defeat in the end the projects of the 
leaders of both parties. The income tax refund 
didn’t go thru; federal estate taxes were not 
abolished ; income taxes were not reduced, and 
the treasury surplus has been applied to reduce 
the national debt. 

This was one of the major victories in the 
last congress. Farmers owe a good deal of grat- 
itude to the congressmen who were willing to 
stand up against what were apparently over- 
whelming odds and fight for the course of ac- 
tion most beneficial to all the United States. 

It is an interesting tho somewhat disappoint- 
ing aftermath to this successful fight to note 
that in the state senates of Iowa and Kansas, 
two farm states particularly interested in keep- 
ing federal income and inheritance taxes at a 
high point, resolutions memorializing congress 
to abolish the federal inheritance tax have been 
In the Iowa senate, a resolution was 
passed after a tie vote only by the deciding 
vote of the presiding officer. Fortunately, in 
each state the house of representatives has 
taken a longer view of the matter, refused to 
accept the senate resolution, and replaced it by 
a resolution asking congress to take exactly the 
opposite course, 

To abolish federal estate taxes would simply 
be to abolish all estate taxes everywhere. Let 
no one believe that Iowa or any other state 
would gain by such action. There will always 
be a few states like Florida, which will have no 
estate taxes, and the legal residence of folks 
with big estates to leave will be moved to points 
like these. The only way in-which the people 
at large can place a tax on the transmission of 
great estates is thru the federal government. 
To lowa it is particularly important that fed- 
eral estate taxes should be retained, since some 
of the big fortunes in other states are built up 
on the profits drawn from handling the prod- 
ucts of Iowa farms. 

This flurry in the state senate, of course, was 
simply a sign that the folks who are working 
for reduction of federal income taxes, for the 
abolition of estate taxes, and for the postpone- 
ment of payment of the national debt, are still 
actively at work. The fight won by the middle- 
western congressmen in the last session of con- 
gress is only one battle in a campaign. We must 
be ready to help our representatives in the next 
congress to see that a statesmanlike policy on 
federal taxation is maintained. 


passed, 





THE NEXT PUREBRED CATTLE 
BOOM 


AREFUL studies of cattle prices maicate 
the probability of breeding beef cattle 
reaching their high point some time along about 
1930 or 1931. If so the next boom in purebred 
cattle prices should come along about 1933 or 
1934. Peaks in beef cattle prices, after making 
allowance: for change in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, have been in 1885, 1899 and 1915, 
The purebred booms following came in 1888, 
1901 and 1919. 

One of the founders of Wallaces’ Farmer 
started to farm in 1888 when prices were very 
high. In 1892 he sold out the purebred Short- 
horns, which he had purchased four years pre- 
viously, at half price. From 1892 to 1897 pure- 
bred cattle prices marked time and the men en- 
gaged in the business were mightily discour- 
aged. The same situation existed again from 
1905 to 1912. Today the situation is not as 
happy, as it might be, altho it is somewhat bet- 
ter than it has been for the past few years. It 
may improve a little more during the next few 
years but the chances are that there will be no 
particular boom for four or five years yet. 

The long-headed person who owns land 
adapted to cattle and who enjoys dealing with 
purebred cattle has a rare opportunity before 


him at the present~time. He ean work into 
cattle slowly at a time when prices are reason- 
able and be ready to cash in when the next 
boom comes. 





RIGHT METHODS WIH WRONG 
REASONS 


T IS funny how often folks find the right 
way to do things and then try to justify 
their methods by wrong reasoning. Our grand- 
fathers knew that hay is eured better in the 
windrow than in the swath. The scientifie au- 
thorities of the day said that it was because in 
the windrows the leaves remained green and 
capable of evaporating moisture for a greater 
length of time. Recently actual experiments 
by both the Ohio and Nebraska stations have 
proved that hay loses moisture just as fast if 
the leaves are knocked off completely. The 
real reason why it is better to cure hay in the 
windrow than in the swath is because in the 
windrow there is far less loss from shattering, 
especially of the highly digestible leaves. 

The agricultural authorities thirty years ago 
were very enthusiastic about the dust mulch. 
They talked about capillarity which brought 
the moisture up from below and evaporated it 
into the air unless a dust mulch were put on the 
land after every rain. Today we know that 
from a practical standpoint weeds cause the loss 
of far more moisture than capillarity. How- 
ever, the cultivation which produces a dust 
mulch also kills weeds. Our forefathers advo- 
cated the right methods but gave the wrong 
reasons, 

It is interesting to note that there have 
been practical farmers right along who had the 
right reason and did not allow themselves to be 
led into fanciful by-paths by folks who pre- 
tended to be scientific. The important thing is 
to find farming methods which will work. The 
reasons why they work don’t mean much be- 
cause they are wrong more than half the time. 
They are especially likely to be wrong if they 


are put forward by some one who pretends to 


scientifie learning. 





APRIL CORN BELT WEATHER 


N SPITE of the unusual cold snap the third 

week of April, 4he month so far has averaged 
a little warmer than normal except in Nebraska, 
Rainfall has been from two to four inches above 
normal except in Ohio, Indiana and Towa. Ohio 
has been a little drier than usual and in Iowa 
and Indiana the excess has been only about an 
inch. Missouri and Ilhnois have both received 
over five inches of rain so far in April. 

lowa farmers may feel that they have had a 
terrible time getting their oats in, but it is evi- 
dent that Missouri and Illinois farmers have 
had an even worse time. The chanees for a 
good hay crop are much better than last year. 
Corn is evidently going to be planted a little 
later than last vear, but the acreage will be 
larger. The oat vield will be small unless we 
have unusually cool weather during late June 
and early July. 


F EVERY farmer in the corn belt doesn’t 

get to read the president’s veto message on 
the MeNary-Haugen bill. it won’t be the fault 
of the administration and its friends. From 
what we hear, it seems that. copies of the mes- 
sage are being shipped out here by the bale at 
federal expense to aid in the work of luring 
farmers to reject the export plan and favor 
Coolidge and a third term. Doubtless the ex- 
pense is charged up as ‘‘agricultural eduea- 
tion.’’ For farmers who are interested in the 
farm side of the question, there are still avail- 
able copies of our pamphlet on the MeNary- 
Haugen bill and copies of the reply of the 
Committee of Twenty-Two to the veto. A post- 
eard request will bring either. 
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ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LAW KILLED 
HE anti-discrimination law of Minnesota 
has been held unconstitutional by the Unit- 

ed States supreme court. This Minnesota law 

has its counterpart in many states, including 

Iowa, so that the decision will probably affect 

a number of states. 

The anti-discrimination law, as most of our 
readers know, is intended to prevent a large 
company, such as a creamery centralizer, from 
paying one price for a product at one point 
and another price at a different point. It has 
been a favorite trick of the centralizers to 
crush compétition at one place, particularly if 
that competition is from a co-operative, by bid- 
ding up 5 or 6 cents higher on cream than at 
points where there is no competition. The Min- 
nesota law was directed particularly at this 
practice, tho a new bill introduced this last 
winter was designed to apply the same princi- 
ples to the purchase of other products, 

The principal objection of the defendants in 
the Minnesota case Was that the state law con- 
flicted with the federal constitution by deny- 
ing equal protection of the laws and liberty of 
contract. When this particular case came be- 
fore the supreme court of Minnesota, the law 
was sustained. The court said: 

‘*A centralized creamery, supplied with am- 
ple capital and facilities, has the ability and 
meets the temptation to destroy competition at 
a buying station by overbidding, absorbing the 
resultant losses, if any, thru the profits of its 
general business and, when competition is end- 
ed, to buy on a non-competitive basis. If it 
does all this successfully, if has a monopoly, 
and may or may not treat producers justly. 
The statute seeks to prevent the destruction of 
competition by forbidding overbidding unless 
the dealer makes prices at other buying points 
correspond after proper allowances for the cost 
of transportation.”’ 

The United States supreme court, however, 
said : 

‘“‘The real question comes to this: May the 
state, in order to prevent some strong buyers of 
cream from doing things which may tend to 
monopoly, inhibit plaintiff in error from ecarry- 
ing on its business in the usual way heretofore 
revarded as both moral and beneficial to the 
public and not shown now to be accompanied 
by evil results as ordinary incidents? Former 
decisions here require a negative answer. We 
think the inhibition of the statute has no rea- 
sonable relation to the anticipated evil—high 
bidding by some with purpose to monopolize or 
destroy competition.’’ 

The United States supreme court implies, it 
will be noted, that the aim of the legislation is 
proper, namely, to prevent the formation of a 
monopoly and to keep competition free. It ob- 
jects that the anti-disecrimination law as it now 
stands goes at this in such a way as to infringe 
freedom of contract. 

Perhaps the lawyers connected with the farm 
movement will be able to figure out some way 
to attain the -end without running into the 
court’s prejudices over the means. At the 
moment, however, it looks as if the most effect- 
ive way to correct this condition would be, not 
thru legislation but thru the creation of co-op- 
erative centralizers big enough to compete on 
equal terms with the commercial concerns. 

There is a little consolation for the farmers in 
the fact that the most progressive members of 
the court dissented from the opinion. It was 
apparently a three to six decision, with Justice 
Holmes, Justice Brandeis and Justice Stone 
dissenting, 





BUSINESS PROSPERITY 


ACCORDING to the New York Federal Re- 

serve Bank, 701 of the leading corporations 
of the United States enjoyed an average net 
profit in 1926 of $5,050,000. This compares 


with an average net profit of $4,590,000 in 


1925, $3,640,000 in 1924, and $3,690,000 in 
1923. The lines of business which have not 
been prosperous are clothing, textiles and coal. 
The New York Federal Reserve Bank has ree- 
ords of the profits of thirty-six of these con- 
cerns which made profits only one-fourth as 
great in 1926 as in 1923. The building supply 
concerns have barely held their own during the 
past three or four years, The automobile ac- 
cessory concerns have done just fairly well. It 


“seems, however, that at least 500 out of the 700 


leading corporations of the country have made 
phenomenal profits in 1926, profits averaging 
about 50 per cent larger than in 1924. 

We trust the prosperity of 1926 will continue, 
for we can not help but feel that if it lasts 
long enough the farmers will begin to share 
in it. We are fearful, however, that the big in- 
dustries in their prosperity are not taking suf- 
ficient thought as to just what will enable them 
to continue to prosper ‘over a long period of 
time. 





A BRIBE TO THE SOUTH 

HE Coolidge-Fess drive to lend $250,000,- 

000 to co-operative marketing associations 
should be turned down flat, A plan of this sort 
can not be of the slightest use to corn and hog 
farmers. It may perhaps be of a little use to 
some of the cotton co-operatives, and appar- 
ently the Fess proposal is merely an effort to 
bribe our southern friends. A vear ago they 
showed their. manhood by resisting a bribe of 
this sort, and we trust they will continue to do 
so. The administration by following plans of 
this sort is not making western republicans at 
all happy. 








Odds and Ends 














I WONDER how many readers of Wallaces’ 

Farmer have had a chance to see a really good 
herd of Milking Shorthorns under farm condi- 
tions. Recently I saw such a herd where every 
cow was splendid from a beef standpoint and 
was also being tested for milk production. A 
number of the cows had records of over 8,000 
pounds of milk in a year. Of course, the Hol- 
stein men will turn up their noses at records 
this small, but it must be remembered that in 
securing the big dairy records the cows are 
milked three and-even four times a day, where- 
as in these Milking Shorthorn records the milk- 
ing was done only twice a day under conditions 
much more like those on the average farm. It 
is rather interesting to note that in New York 
state, where nearly all the herds are very high 
grade Holsteins, the average production per 
cow under market milk conditions is only a 
little over 6,000 pounds a vear. There is a vast 
cap between the fancy records pinned on pure- 
bred cows by wealthy patrons employing four- 
times-a-day milking, and the aetual records ob- 
tained under farm conditions by twice-a-day 
milking. The Milking Shorthorn people are to 
be congratulated for relying so largely on 
twice-a-day milking. It begins to look as tho 
they are producing a cow which, while she will 
not give as much milk as the Holstein, will nev- 
ertheless produce almost as much butterfat and 
at the same time be far more suftable for beef. 
{ am inclined to think that it is practical to 
develop a cow which has the inborn ability un- 
der ordinary farm conditions and twice-a-day 
milking to produce 350 pounds of butterfat and 
at the same time has enough energy left over 
to build a satisfactory beef carcass. 


OME friends took me the other day to eall 
on a fine old farmer, 86 years old, up in 
Hardin county. He has been on the same farm 
for sixty years, and has seen the evergreens 
which he planted in his vard in the early sev- 


enties grow into great trees. He has seen one 
of the finest communities in Towa grow slowly 
and from small beginnings in the same way as 
his evergreens. He has the wisdom but appar- 
ently not the cynicism of age. Ten years ago 
he helped get the county Farm Bureau started, 
and yet doesn’t expect too much from it. He has 
seen how in the old days farmers in his seetion 
fought for their rights thru the Grange and 
the Farmers’ Alliance. When I asked him 
about the Farm Bureau, he seemed to think 
that it might pass away, too, like the others. 
And yet he has a forward looking spirit, as is 
shown by the gift of $500 toward the eravel- 
ing of a strip of township road. He mentioned 
the fight my grandfather put up forty years 
ago to do away with railroad rebating and to 
break up the barbed wire trust. And he spoke 
with pleasure of subscribing for Wallaces’ 
Farmer from the very first, back in 1895. 
What a wonderful thing is an old man whose 
mind remains clear and sweet! He surveys the 
course of human events with a ealm freedom 
from passion which the young and middle-aged 
never have. He knows that many of our efforts 
are in vain, but nevertheless tries to help us. 





At GENEVA, Switzerland, in May of this 
Year, an economic conference is to be held 
which should be of real interest to American 
farmers. People from all over the world will 
be at this conference, and among other things 
there will be discussed the agricultural situa- 
tion. It seems that the League of Nations has 
the idea that economic peace will help greatly 
in bringing about the elimination of war. All 
of this is fine. Unfortunately, President Cool- 
idge, in appointing five men to represent the 
United States at this conference, has complete- 
ly overlooked the agriculture of the middle- 
west and of the south. The hog, wheat and 
cotton farmers are more concerned with inter- 
national relationships than anyone else in the 
United States, but President Coolidge, in ap- 
pointing the committee, overlooked these pro- 
ducers altogether. Intsead, he appointed such 
men as John W. O'Leary, president of the Unit- 
ed States Chamber of Commerce, and Julius 
Klein, director of foreign and domestic trade, 
of the Department of Commerce. O’Leary, as 
our readers know, has been a determined fight- 
er against the MeNarv-Hangen bill. Klein has 
stood for the idea of increasing the exports of 
manufactured produets from the United States 
as fast as possible, a policy which is direetly 
opposed to the interests of the hog, wheat and 
cotton farmers, It is exceedingly unfortunate 
that the agriculture of the south and middle-" 
west should not only be without representa- 
tion at this imporant conference, but that it is 
in danger of being definitely misrepresented. 


WAS glad to talk, not long since, with Roy 

Clampitt, of Hardin county, whose corn, as 
an average of the past three vears, has been the 
highest vielding strain of Reid Yellow Dent in 
north-central Iowa. He started out with a ree- 
ular show strain some years ago, and then pro- 
ceeded to spoil it by following the directions of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. In the main, he favored a 
rather square kerneled type, but he put in oth- 
er types as well, even some of the decidedly 
rough. Roy’s corn has lost its type and is no 
good for show purposes. Nevertheless, he thinks 
it is worth while to trade type in corn for a few 
bushels per acre extra yield. What astonishes 
me is that Clampitt has not been forced into 
selling more seed corn than he has during the 
past few years. Of course, there may be hun- 
dreds of other farmers who have just as high 
vielding strains as he has, but none of them 
have proved it, with the possible exception of 
Allee, of Buena Vista county, and Smith Bros., 
of Jones county. 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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TEN YEARS OF SOYBEAN EXPERIENCE 


This Farmer Grew Soys With Corn for Silage, and Alone for Seed and Hay 


ing soybeans rather extensively, we have 

grown them, handled and used them in 
practically every possible way. We first grew 
soybeans with the corn for silage. Because of 
the high price of seed we decided to grow our 
own seed if possible. Three acres were planted 
with the corn planter, using the largest corn 
plates and driving over the same rows twice, A 
bushel per acre in rows made a good stand. 
Three or four cultivations kept them free from 
weeds and they made marvelous growth during 
the hot summer months. They were harvested 
with a grain binder and set up in small shocks, 
By letting soybeans ripen until all the leaves 
fall off, they stood more erect and the binder 
worked much better. 


Could Shock Faster With Forks 


Shocking soybeans is hard on gloves and 
hands, because of the sharp pods. This led to 
shocking them with forks, After a little prae- 
tice we found we could shock them faster with 
4orks than by hand. 

The first crop was hauled to the machine and 
threshed like small grain. This cracked a small 
per cent which were easily removed with the 
fanning mill. Since then we have secured a set 
of large pulleys whereby the eylinder is re- 
dueed to less than half speed and the separa- 
tion maintained at the regular rate. A special 
type of sieve was secured which did not allow 
so many pods to go thru with the seed. Thus 
equipped, we were able to thresh soybeans with- 
out much erackine, but we also found that the 
slow-moving cylinder did not get all the seed 
out, especially when a little damp and tough. 
So we have returned to the high speed cylin- 
ders, preferring to have them all threshed out, 
even tho a higher per cent are cracked. The 
eracked beans are taken out with a fanning mill 
and used for feeding. In eleaning soybeans we 
found it very important to run the fan fast 
enough to lift the eracked beans over the tail 
board. The clean halves will go thru the sieves, 
but the halves with hulls adhering to them must 
be blown out. 


[) se the ten years we have been grow- 


By William McArthur 


Our experience leads us to believe that in 
Towa, soybeans have their greatest field of use-_ 
fulness as an emergency legume hay crop. Mak- 
ing the best quality of soybean hay is no easy 
task. The weather in September is extremely 
uncertain. It may be hot, dry and windy, or it 
may be very rainy with little sunshine. If the 
beans stand up well, we like to cut them with 
the grain binder when the pods are still green 
and before any leaves turn yellow. It is seldom 
possible to take a full swath with a grain bind- 
er; the driver must cut whatever width the 
binder will handle without clogging. We set 
the bundles up in small shocks two by two and 
let them stand until thoroly cured, and haul 
them in whenever convenient. . Soybean hay 
which is cured in this manner makes a splendid 
quality and is easy to handle during the winter 
months. 

We have mowed soybeans for hay many times 
and always had plenty of grief and hard work 
and many times a poor quality of hay. But last 
fall we tried raking them with a side delivery 
rake in light windrows, the same afternoon they 
were mowed, and left them until they were 
thoroly cured, One field lay over a month thru 
very bad weather and still made very good hay. 
Soybean hay will stand more bad weather than 
any other hay and not show any damage. 


Soybeans Have Solved Headland Problem 


Soybeans have solved our headland problem 
around the corn fields. We work the headland 
until the corn has been cultivated twice, then 
drill it to soybeans. By that time the weeds 
have been very well exterminated, and the turn- 
ing of teams and cultivators during the last eul- 
tivation does very little damage to the sovbeans, 
The result is a beautiful green, weedless border 
around the field, which makes a splendid hay 
crop along in September, and after that we 
leave an open land around the field ready for 
the corn harvesting machinery. 

Soybeans leave the soil in a wonderfully me]- 
low condition, due to the enormous development 


of a fibrous root system. But, unlike alfalfa 
and sweet clover, this root system does not. pen- 
etrate very deep. We have secured our best 
stands of alfalfa following a soybean crop. Be- 
cause of the firm, mellow condition, it holds 
moisture extremely well the following spring, 
and we always find it quite sticky to disk long 
after the other fields are dry. Because of this 
moist, mellow condition, it gives the alfalfa-a 
wonderful start and continues to be moist and 
mellow all season when the corn stalk fields be- 
come dry and erack open. 


Soil in Poor Physical Condition for Corn 


But this same quality which is so favorable 
for small grain and sowing of legumes has the 
reverse effect on a corn crop following soy- 
beans, especially our heavy black soils of north- 
ern lowa. This same mellow condition tends to 
conserve the cold winter water in the soil, thus 
preventing the warming up process that is so 
necessary to give the corn a good start. At first 
this caused us to wonder what was the matter 
with corn following soybeans. We naturally 
expected to find the corn doing better after a 
legume crop which was supposed to add 
nitrogen to the soil and make it more pro- 
ductive. 

Many farmers have been disappointed by 
the poor showing of corn after soybeans, and 
accused the soybeans, but we believe it is pure- 
ly a mechanical and physical condition brought 
about by the wonderful fibrous root system of 
the soybean plant. When we correct this seed 
bed condition in the early spring, we will get 
splendid results with corn following soybeans, 
To accomplish this result we are using a spring 
shovel cultivator, which stirs the soil in a much 
more effective manner than a disk or harrow. 
We have learned that sugar beets have very 
much the same physical effect on our soil as 
the soybeans have. Some wonderful crops of 
small grain have been obtained following a 
crop of sugar beets, but corn starts off very 


slowly in the spring because of the cool, moist — 


condition of the soil, but generally makes up 
later in the season. 


EGG GRADING MAKES BETTER PRICES 


Act Encourages Buying on Grade and Insures Quality to Consumer 


‘‘sight unseen’’ in the past will be pro- 

tected in the future when they buy eggs 
that are labeled as fresh eggs, and the buying 
of eggs on grade from producers will be stim- 
ulated by the standards which were established 
in the Shaff bill, which passed the lowa legis- 
lature during the closing days of the session. 

The staff of Wallaces’ Farmer and members 
of the Iowa Department of Agriculture both 
take some pride in the part which they took in 
securing the passage of this bill. At first some 
of the senators tried to langh it to death. It was 
held in committee until its author ealled it out 
and seeured a place for it on the calendar, After 
many humorous amendments were voted down, 
it finally passed the senate with only four dis- 
senting votes, 

From the senate, the bill went to the sifting 
committee of the house. After a large amount 
of work, it was finally voted out of the sifting 
committee and placed on the calendar of the 
house. In the rush of other work, the house 
did not get to consider it until Friday after- 
noon of the last day. Fifteen members of the 
house voted against the bill, but doubtless many 
voted as they did simply on account of the fact 
that there was insufficient time to explain 
clearly the merits of the bill. 

Probably one of the best parts of the law is 
its description of a fresh egg. Prior laws sim- 
ply provided for two classes of eggs, those that 
were edible and those that were inedible, As a 


aight om who have been buying eggs 


result, many consumers purchased eggs which 
they thought were fresh on account of the label, 
only to go home and find that they were closely 
approaching the inedible stage. Under the new 
law, any eggs that are labeled fresh eges must 
meet the following requirements: 

‘*A fresh egg shall be considered sueh if not 
to exceed fourteen days old, shall be clean and 
sound, with an air cell of two-eighths of an 
inch or less in depth, yolk only slightly visible, 
white firm and clear, and the germ not. vis- 
ible.’’ 

Law Becomes Operative July 1 


When this new law goes into effect, on July 
1, the inspectors of the lowa Department. of 
Agriculture can go into a grocery store or other 
place where eges are sold, and if the eggs are 
labeled as fresh they can candle them and see if 
they meet requirements. If they do not meet 
the requirements, then the seller can be prose- 
cuted for mislabeling. It is therefore essential 
for consumers to insist. on buying eggs that are 
labeled as ‘‘fresh eggs,’’ so that. they will se- 
cure the protection of the law. 

The ‘‘Special Grade 1’’ which is provided in 
the law will benefit producers who sell special 
eggs that are not over three days old. In other 
respects they must conform to the require- 
ments of fresh eggs. This standard will pre- 
vent the use of this name on eggs unless they 
meet these requiremnts. 

The definition of a ‘‘fresh egg’’ will also en- 


courage the buying of eggs on grade from pro- 
ducers. Grade 1, which is established as a buy- 
ing grade, is the same asthe standard for fresh 
eggs, except that fresh eggs shall not be over 
fourteen days’old. Therefore, the purchase on 
grade will be encouraged, as No. 1 eges are nee- 
essary if they are to be sold as fresh eggs. 

Last year lowa hens laid approximately 160,- 
000,000 dozen eges, Of these, approximately 
120,000,000 dozen entered trade channels. Most 
of these eggs were bought as they eame from 
the nest. In other words, they were purehased 
ungraded. When they entered the packing 
houses, they were graded before they were sold 
or shipped to other markets. In other words, 
grading the produet as it is received from the 
producer would merely be stepping the grade 
ahead, for the eggs must be graded before they 
are resold. 

The law which was passed should encourage 
grading of purchases from produeers, as it es- 
tablishes standards or grades. The use of these 
grades is not compulsory, but as they corre- 
spond to suggested United States grades, also 
grades adopted in Minnesota, New York and 
California, they should come into common 
usage. 

Dealers in Iowa do not question the advisa- 
bility of buying eggs on grade. The drawback 
is due to the fact that from 70 to 75 per cent 
of the eggs are purchased from the farmer by 
the country merchant ‘who uses them as barter 
in trade. Such mer- (Concluded on page 23) 
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WILD ROSE AND SHOESTRING 


‘fishin’, fiddlin’, gentry from Kentucky,’’ 

aceording to Hiram Cartwright, found 
western Nebraska a good place to live in and 
the early eighties a fine period to be alive in. 
He had a good time, and even did a little farm- 
ing on the side. A few things bothered him, 
however—Kate Cartwright, for on@ Kate was 
Hiram’s daughter, which didn’t help matters 
any, and she went out too often with Boyd, the 
local cattle buyer. Boyd wasn’t a favorite with 
Dave on several counts, one of which was that 
he was mean to his driving mare. And Dave’s 
dislike of Bovd wasn’t lessened any by the facet 
that Kate’s father had forbidden Dave from 
coming on the premises, at the same time en- 
couraging matters between Kate and Boyd. So 
far the irritation between the two men hadn’t 
gone very far. Caleb Tanner, star mail route 
driver ‘and Dafe’s friend, hoped it would go 
no further. He even explained why. 
‘‘Boyd’s stronger than a bull,’’ he de- 
elared. 

The hail storm that interrupted 
Kate’s corn plowing, and wrecked her 
father’s barn, did two things for her. 
It restored young Freeman to her good 
graces—he had come along at the right 
moment in the hail storm—and some- 
how gave her courage to tell her father 
she was starting out on her own as a 
corset saleswoman. Tanner offered to 
take her to Tilton, where she was to 
start work, and promised her mother 
to look after her. 


GS ‘tisnin’, faa: Freeman, one of the 





CHAPTER V 

OYD was his usual dandified self as 

he confronted Kate in the Cart- 
wright dooryard. His linen was spot- 
less, his flowing tie a black magnifi- 
eence, while his ruddy skin glowed with 
a perfect health that neither alcohol 
nor other excesses had destroved. The 
waxed locks of his brown hair curved 
away from the low, broad brow at the 
most orthodox angle. His flowered vest 
dazzled with its multi-hued brillianee, 
while the chunky-linked gold watch 
chain, stretched across its front, was a 
seal of quality. 

For a moment as she looked at him, 
Kate felt a stir of admiration. It must 
be nice to go about the country dressed 
so immaculately, tho he was exception- 
ally so today. In a weaker man, such 
finery might have appeared effeminate, 
but on Boyd’s powerful frame, such a 
thought was impossible. A spot of dust 
on the black gloss of his boots appeared 
to annoy the cattle buver, who flecked 
it off with a handkerchief—a handker- 
chief which exhaled a faint, elusive perfume in 
the open, where it would have been heavy and 
offensive in an enclosed space. 

‘You must be expecting to look over some 
unusually fine cattle today,’’ Kate mocked him. 

**None at all,’’ he assured her. ‘‘This day is 
given over entirely to do honor to your leav- 
ing.”’ 

“*Then I’m afraid you’ve gone to entirely too 
much trouble. I’m very busy, and shall be all 
day.’’ 

Boyd concealed his frown by bending over 
an ox-eyed daisy against the house. Picking a 
white-petaled bloom, he handed it to her. This 
was a girl who needed careful handling. 

‘Flowers for the fair,’’ he said, rather awk- 
wardly, for this was not his type of compli- 
ment. ‘‘I came to ask if there was anything I 
could do—anything I could get you, or if you 
needed money for the trip,’’ he went on, a little 
flurried, beneath the girl’s level scrutiny. 

**Isn’t it a little unusual for you to be of- 
fering money to me?’’ she asked, lightly, as he 
paused. ‘‘Thank you ever so much, tho,’’ she 
added in a warmer note, for perhaps every one 


A Tale of Nebraska in the Eighties 


By Raymond A. Berry 


did not feel as she did about such matters. ‘‘But 
T have everything I need. Please excuse me, as 
I’ve simply got to hurry in and start packing.’’ 

**1If you don’t mind, I'll go m, too. I ean at 
least get a glimpse of you now and then, and 
maybe a word as you go by.”’ ” 

She bit her lip in vexation. The last thing 
in the world that she wanted was to have this 
masculine fashion-plate around while gathering 
up her scanty wardrobe. Want never wishes to 
have its threadbare economies bared to the 
scrutiny of plenty. As for Boyd, a malicious 
satisfaction lurked about his face as he seated 
himself comfortably in the easiest chair in the 
house, which was in a strategie position for ob- 
serving all that took place. 

Kate attempted to go on as tho alone with her 
mother, but always there was Boyd to arrest 





Running the gauntlet of the cattle buyer's jokes and glances. 


her with a question, usually when she held some 
particularly unlovely piece of apparel in her 
hands. She found her poise gone and her face 
burning. The situation was becoming unbear- 
able. Passing into the bedroom after running 
the gauntlet of the cattle buyer’s jokes and 


glances for a couple of hours, she turned des-, 


perately to her diminutive clothes closet. 
Whisking out her riding skirt, she hurriedly 
slipped it over her head and quietly stole thru 
the window and out to the barn. Baldy’s intel- 
ligent eyes watched her as she came toward the 
door, and he nickered softly when she spoke to 
him. Her fingers seemed to be thumbs as she 
cinched up the side-saddle. Then it was done, 
and with a delighted snort, Baldy skimmed 
lightly across the dropped bars that let them 
out into the road, 


OVER the ridge she breathed freely and felt 
: a malicious joy in picturing Boyd’s discom- 
fiture at her abrupt disappearance. Today was 
her last chance for a ride. Also it would be 
her last opportunity to see Dave and thank him 
for coming to her aid the day of the hail storm. 


Probably he did not know she was going. and 
it would not be decent after what had happened 
to leave without a word. The world was very 
fair as she rode leisurely along. The prairie 
dogs barked with a holiday note from their 
dome-shaped burrows. Even the crows cawed 
with a friendly sound. The buffalo grass and 
the blue-stem gave up a sweet perfume, while 
the wind blowing gently up the valley spoke 
of high adventure on the morrow within the 
boundaries of untried horizons. 

There was something comfortable about the 
Freeman farm, like a favorite nook at the fire- 
side, or a cherished pair of worn shoes. The 
fences were not so geometrically straight nor 
free of rubbish as those at home, neither were 
the fields so immaculately clean of weeds. But 
the sun poured down, it seemed, with added 
warmth, and the earth responded as tho in sym- 
pathy with its nature-loving tillers. 

There was always time at Freeman’s, 
where Dave had lived with his unele 
and aunt since he was twelve, for an 
occasional hunting trip, fishing expedi- 
tion or even for far-spaced visits to the 
distant cities. They lived in exaet de- 
fianee of all the roeky-soiled axioms 
which had come with Kate’s parents 
from New England—and yet they 
thrived and were happy. Kate had been 
in the sprawling sod house at various 
oceasions of merry-making, and had 
never failed to appreciate the air of 
genial hospitality which emanated from 
its whitewashed interior. There were 
guns, stuffed birds and a deer-head up- 
on the walls, together with two battered 
violin cases, and a canary that felt it 
was his mission in life to sing. In Kate’s 
mind, Beech Freeman’s home had be- 
come synonymous with laughter and 
music. Mrs. Freeman met her on the 
doorstep. 

‘Come in, Kate,’’ she invited cordial- 
ly. ‘‘My, but it’s been a dog’s age since 
[’ve seen you. No, Dave isn’t here. He 
and his uncle are out on the river fish- 
ing this afternoon. There didn’t seem 
to be anything really rushing to stop 
them. I was glad to have Dave away 
for a day. He’s cross as a bear the last 
while. Can’t imagine what’s come over 
him.’’ 


HE way she looked at Kate indi- 
cated she had a strong suspicion. 

‘“*Doesn’t. act a bit like he did,’’ his 
aunt went on. ‘‘ "Pears moody by spells 
and hardly ever touches the fiddle or 
goes out nights, Spends a lot of time in 
his room studying.”’ 

Studying? This was something new, 
and Kate was immensely interested. 

‘‘About livestock,’ her hostess explained. 
‘‘He’s got some books and reads a lot. Him 
and Beech figger on going into purebred stock 
raising soon. They think it’s something the 
country needs, and both of them like animals. 
You know yourself how hogs and cattle fatten 
for them,’’ she ended with pardonable pride. 

Kate knew, and thought back to prizes that 
Beech Freeman had taken at fairs. ‘‘Fool’s 
luck,’’ her father had called it, and she had ae- 
cepted the explanation, but was it luck, after 
all? A sound of voices and the yapping of a 
dog came from without. 

‘‘There they are now,’’ Mrs. Freeman an- 
nounced. in a pleased tone. ‘‘ My, I’m glad they 
got back before you had to leave.’’ 

‘“‘T told Dave coming home that this seemed 
like some sort of special day,’’ Beech assured 
her, ‘‘and your bein’ here proves it.’’ 

‘“‘Isn’t he the old flannel-mouth?’’ beamed 
his wife. 

‘‘Y-e.s,’’ assented Kate, ‘‘but a little blarney 
sounds awful good sometimes.’’ 

‘‘Caught a wall-eyed pike, like you wanted to 
see, Kate,’’ Dave broke (Continued on page 25) 
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The Test of the Feed Is the Eating T a That's 
Why Soo Feeds Are Soo-Preme 


l e 
You are raising hogs for the sake of making a profit. It also supplies a combination of elements that are Soo Brand Feeds and Minerals 
But the profit you make depends to a large extent on so essential to good digestion and assimilation. In 
how much feed you have to use and on how long it short, Soo-Preme Pig Meal offers you the beat bal- Are Made to Produce Results 





takes to get the hogs ready for market. Farmers and anced protein supplement obtainable and will effect a 

livestock raisers who have carefully investigated the saving of from 10 to 25 per cent in cost of feeds. Many SOO-PREME PIG MEAL, a perfectly balanced protein 
comparative value of feeds know that the most eco- hog raisers report they are putting hogs to market supplement, contains an ideal combination of high nutri- 
nomical feed to use is that which produces the best at $5.00 per ewt. production cost. tious and vitamin elements, including Dried Buttermilk 
results in proportion to the cost. Jn other words, SOO-PREMB SUGARIZED AND MINERALIZED and Cod Liver Oi). Unsurpassed as a balanced ration for 
the Jess feed it takes and the shorter the time neces- HOG MEAL is the ideal feed for fattening hogs. It brood sows and little pigs. 

sary for getting a hog. ready for market, jhe be tter provides a balanced growing and fattening ration, con- SOO-PREME HOG MEAL, a sugarized and mineralized 
your chances are for increased profits. That's the taining a great number of different kinds of proteins, feed for all classes of swine, especially brood sows, grow- 
reason why thousands of successful ats, starches and minerals, so as to ing pigs and fattening hogs. 















give the most satisfactory and eco- 


hog raisers have come to depend on 
nomical results, 


BUTTERMILK FEED FOR HOGS, an ideal combination 


SOO Brand FREDS AND MINERALS U" | P l é é 
for helping them get additional prof- SOO BRAND COMPLEX MINERAL of feeds with Dried Buttermilk and Cod Liver Oil, There 
its. Here are some suggestions that MIXTURE contains fourteen ingredi- is no better product compounded for the purpose of sup- 
will make you more money from rais- ents, scientifically selected and care- plying a milk substitute for brood sows and growing pigs. 
ing hogs. fully compounded in correct propor- 100-pound sack will make 600 gallons of milky slop. 

Start your pigs on SOO-PREME tion. Feed it to your brood sows, SOO BRAND BABY CHICK STARTER. In this product 
PIG MEAL. It produces growth and growing pigs or fattening hogs in self- is found not only the best ingredients necessary to supply 
makes your pigs healthy and vigorous, feeders or boxes. the baby chick with the elements needed for quick growth 


and healthy development, but added to it is Cod Liver Oil, 
which supplies the vitamins so necessary to health and 
vigor. This Cod Liver Oi] is really “bottled sunshine” in 
its ability to stimulate healthy chick growth. 











































: 
SOO BRAND COMPLEX MINERAL MIXTURE for hogs 
contains the following ingredients: Bone meal, bone black, ‘ 
calcium carbonate or lime, wood charcoal, vegetable char- { 
coal, Glauber’s salt, sulphur, copperas, rock phosphate, 
alumnium sulphate, potassium chloride, potassium iodide 
and cod liver oil. Best mineral combination worked out 1 
to date, 
SOO BRAND NATURAL MINERAL MIXTURE is a care- 
fully prepared mixture containing twelve’ ingredients ‘ 
which supply elements necessary to developing and main- r 
taining health, growth and vitality in hogs. I 
lowa Schleswig 5a Mim iaik eS we tee te Farmers Bryant.....s. eoe-Farmers Elevator SOO BRAND MINERALIZED TANKAGE is the ideal 
_ Grain and Livestock Association Centerville. : .L. FE. Brant combination of tankage, oil meal and cottonseed meal, € 
NP és vcceseeens Farmers Elevator Farmers Elevator Co, OEY 06 oe 0 ct00be P armers Elevator the best protein supplements, together with certain vital t 
I se Farmers Elevator Sutherland........ccccccccccsees Gregory.Gregory Farmers Elevator and necessary minerals. Sells same price as tankage— 
Aurelia.......6.. Farmers Elevator Farmers Grain and Supply Co, Mitchell..... Farmers Union Co-op. gives better results. I 
Cushing CB. Lowrie &. Son  LUMiM..cevececccesss Peterson Bros,  Mitchell............Mitehell Produce : t 
adel aay ticki ravat es Wall Lake reterne® William Claussen | KF. ik. Porteus Be sure to write us for complete detailed information t 
eereeees i 4 ate oO. ‘reenfie & ‘ ‘ é - = L 
Fort Dodge....Dr. J. R. MacDonala “Y00SbINe....-- en ae Kaylor.............Hauck @ Fisher about any of these feeds, or for the entire list of prod- f 
Granville......Parimers Co-op, Co. Nebraska Rutland.Rutland Farmers Elevator ucts manufactnred by us. If you have any special prob- : , 
Granville........ hen Cannon Bros. — ajen Farmers EBlevator  LPeMteceeseeeeees H. A. Hendrickson lems that you want answered, write us. We shall be 
Halbur....Schmitz & Schenkelberg nfield....... A. W. kobry qemegl cts ees armors Hnevator glad to answer your questions. Mr. Charles Dawson, h 
Hinton..... »...-Farmers Co-op, Co, ape C2) ae Consumers Supply 5 : . : . 
Holstein...... Farmers Elevator Cq. Crai e B. Rosicky Valley Springs...Farmers Elev. Co. manager of the Soo Feed & Chemical Company, od } s 
eee . Klein Bros, Raniice yee es wind lad v _ La Vermilion......... Farmers Elevator author of many text books on Hogs, Feeds and Feeding. t 
ull. wpteteeeees Farmers Co-op. Co. Emerson............8. M. Bwanson WWatertown......... pesees Paul Sheak He has had a lifetime of experience with livestock and 4 b 
ow late ada mi a ee (Ns tsssneed ante Amick Produce Y&"kton....... ee oe personally supervises the making of all Soo Brand products. t 
Kingsley..... Farmers Elevator Co, nemo pe ae 5 hee Minnesota 8 
*wtgite wa Pievator € BOGS cs 60.5.0 900 DD, . « feney e a re Tey . 
aa Senin “ee freee Niobrara..... Farmers Union store Adtian........... Farmers Elevator Tune in at 2:15 every week-day on KSCJ, 444 wave v 
Lester......Farmers Mutual Coma + ned renee fig ye .F. L. Long Pe ee eee ety od length, Sioux City, lowa, and hear Dawson on Hogs 
ners J F »p. er ee es ; é Descee ag a Elevator Co, . 
een. soe eeeee yokes rs Mer antile Osmond. Farmers ao me f I ved renee Stee... ..eesveeee Farmers Elevator and Feeding. i 
Movill armers Elevator — Seribner... Scribner Cream Station 
ee een Oe! PME ies <s5ehrg hn snde L. Bourret a 
i femelle he ndial Oe 2%. ere So ws, SVRMBR, .. 56: Farmers Produce Store n 
oe MOP... cook a. son Produce Wayne G. W. Fortner 
DPOB cc racvdcccds irmers Co-op. Winside Sigeteh a chai dit fg I 8 
hab ttn rs Co-op. wingide.............. F. W. Welble ; 
—: 5 cee mrtg wats 7 oss Farmers, write for this free book. It contains b 
Tee a : ers Elevator a6 ¢ i - ' 
Rock Rapids. . Bearing: Farmers Elevator South Dakota 82 pages, is fully illustrated and has an abun c 
Rock Rapids. ,Feeders 8 ly vrai dance of practical information about hogs and 
s © upp ONIN 5 6 i-6e6e uve William Rowley poultry—information that you can turn into real 0) 
rae fae Sree, Farmers G rain Co. Alexandria............ oe ae ey money. It will be sent to you without obliga- ha 
.. Sanborn o-op, Co, Bridgewater........ L. J. Schroeber tion. Write for a copy today. 2 
al 
All feeds are made 4 Dawson, the hog man, the man who knows 7 or 
how hogs should be bred, fed and cared for, and who Write today for a m 
knows how to make the best feeds. lu 
‘ FREE Copy of this a 
Write for further information valuable 36 page book ™ 
If your dealer’s name is not on the above list, we shall be glad to tell you 
how you can obtain Soo Brand Feeds and Minerals if you will write us. 
Be sure to get a copy of ‘‘Soo-ology’’, one of the most interesting and ~ 
practical books ever written for farmers who want to make more money "a 
from raising hogs and poultry. , he 


SOO FEED AND CHEMICAL CO. 


Office and Plant 2316-18 East Third St. Phone 55095 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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FIXING UP THE FARM HOME | 


























Clarifying and Purifying the 
Water Supply 

There are many cases where it is 
very important both to know how to 
clear up and settle water for laundry 
or household purposes or how to purify 
water whose safety is questionable. 
Filtration is the important thing with 
cistern water and every cistern should 
be arranged so that the incoming wa- 
ter should pass thru at least eighteen 
inches of sand and from four to six 
inches of charcoal, or else pass thru a 
wall of soft bricks laid on their sides 
in cement mortar, or preferably thru 
both kinds of filter. However, cases 
will occur where the cistern water will 
be too dirty and discolored to use or 
where river water will be too muddy, 
and it. is well to know how to treat 
these cases. 

The following method is recommend- 
ed by water supply experts for clarify- 
ing dirty and discolored water: 

Dissolve one-half pound soda ash in 
one gallon of water. If only washing 
soda is available, dissolve about one 
and one-half pounds. Add one-half 
pint to every thirty gallons of rain 
water. 

Dissolve one-half pound filter alum 
in one-half gallon of water. If only or- 
dinary alum is available, dissolve one 
pound. Add one-fourth pint to every 
thirty gallons of rain water. 

These two solutions added to a col- 
ored cistern water will in twenty-four 
hours remove the coloring matter and 
give a clear water. A sediment will 
se‘tle to the bottom which must be 
ke pt from the clear water above. 

If the water can be treated on a 
large scale in a cistern, dissolve one 
pound of alum in a pail or more of wa- 
ter and one-half pound of soda in an- 
other pail of water and add to the cis- 


tern. Care must be taken not to stir 
up sediment which settles in the 
bottom. 


About the only way to remove the 
sediment after the water has been 
clarified is to lower a pipe to the very 
lowest part of the bottom, having the 
end rest about one-fourth inch from 
the bottom, attach a pump, and then 
pump out several barrels from the bot- 
tom of the cistern. <An_ ordinary 
threshing tank pump is a good outfit 
for doing this. In this way most of 
the soot and slime can be removed, 
but the cistern should be emptied and 
scrubbed at the first opportunity. If 
the overflow pipe for the cistern is 
brought down in this way so as to take 
the water from the very bottom in- 
stead of the top, much of the settling 
will be removed in that way. 

Where the water is suspected of be- 
ing unsafe because of disease germs, 
the following treatment is~ recom- 
mended: 

Prepare a chloride of lime solution 
by dissolving one teaspoonful of fresh 
chloride of lime (bleach powder) in 
one quart of water. Place the stock 
solution in a stoppered bottle. Such 
a solution gradually loses its strength 
and fresh solutions should be made up 
occasionally. For disinfecting water, 
mix thoroly one teaspoonful of this so- 
lution with two gallons of water. Aft- 
er thirty minutes the water will us- 
ually be fit to drink. 

Another way to disinfect is with 
tincture of iodine. This drug is an ex- 
cellent disinfectant for drinking water, 
can be obtained at any drug store, and 
is found in the medicine chests of most 
households. Ordinary tincture of io- 
dine contains approximately 7 per cent 
of iodine. Mix one drop of this tinc- 
ture thoroly with one quart of water. 
The water so treated will usually be 
safe for drinking purposes after thirty 
minutes have elapsed. Proportional 


mixtures for other quantities of water 


are as follows: Eleven drops of tinc- 
ture in two and three-fourths gallons 
of water (an ordinary pail full), one 
tablespoonful or three teaspoonfuls of 
tincture in fifty-two gallons of water 


(a large barrel, approximate inside 
middle diameter twenty-four inches, 
end diameters twenty inches, depth 
thirty and three-fourths inches).—I. W. 
Dickerson. 


More Suggestions on House Building 


Last month we announced the be- 
ginning of a _ series of articles on 
building a new house and started the 
series off with a discussion of the 
kind of house to be built, its size and 
arrangement and the construction of 
the basement. We also made the state- 
ment that we are anxious to gather 


‘all of the information we can as we 


follow along with these articles, infor- 
mation on all kinds of building ma- 
terials, on cement work, insulation, 
flooring, shingles and so on and that 
we would welcome the suggestions of 
our readers on any and all of these 
matters. Let us hear from those of 
you who have built new houses re- 
cently as to the kind of house you 
have built. How did you come to 
choose the type of house you did? Did 
you pattern it after a town house? 
The criticism has been made of coun- 
try homes built in the last decade that 
they are copied directly after city 
houses and tliat they not only 
lack many features which farm homes 


there than ja any other part 
arrangement of it are of first in 
house, 5 


for convenience but that 
fit into the prairie scen- 


should have 
they do not 


ery. Ought we to have a farm style 
of architecture? Also, let us hear 
from those of you who are planning 


to build but are totally at sea as to 
the kind of house to build or any of 
the details of building. 

And now we come to a general dis- 
cussion of that most important part of 
the house, the kitchen. If anybody 
wants to argue about whether it is 
the most important part of the house, 
we will assert that it is used more 
hours of the day and for a greater va- 
riety of purposes than any other room, 
and that, furthermore, much of the 
work there is done in hurried mo- 
ments when every step counts. 

One thing is sure about the location 
of the farm kitchen. We are agreed 
that it shall not be at the rear of the 
house with a poor outlook. The win- 
dows in it must be located so that 
mother can see the front gate and 
the road, and get a pretty good view 
over the chicken yard and barnyard. 
Any busy housewife who has to keep 
track of everybody who comes onto 
the place, meet every one who comes 
to the door, watch the little chickens 
and schedule her cooking operations 
by the arrival of the men from the 





of the 
iportanece in the 


fields, will understand the importance 
of this arrangement. 

Shall the kitchen be one of these 
strictly modern cute little kitchens 
such as are found in city homes and 
apartments, or shall it be a large 
roomy one like we have had in farm 
homes for many years? Well, there is 
a chance for a merry argument. You 
can prove by many of the newer bul- 
letins and articles on house planning 
that the small kitchen, with every- 
thing close together and no _ waste 
space, is the only proper kind. The 
roomy kitchen with space enough ‘for 
a breakfast table at one end, is terri- 
bly old-fashioned, but in a house where 
mother has to do most of-the work 
alone, not sitting at the table until 
the last of the meal when pancakes 
are being served for breakfast, there 
is an enormous saving of strength in 
having the family eat at least this 
early meal in the kitchen. This plan 
of having a big kitchen may be old- 
fashioned, but at least it will be com- 


me 


More hours are spent in the kitchen and more different kinds of work are done 


and 
new 


Therefore, the planning 
planning of the 


house, 


fortable.. There was a time when it 
was considered bad socially to eat in 
the kitchen, but people persisted in 
doing it to such an extent that archi- 
tects finally dignified the custom by 
providing a breakfast nook. 

Also, a large kitchen doesn’t get so 
hot and steamy as a smaller one. Dur- 
ing the summer season of canning and 
cooking big meals the extra space is 
doubly useful. It is possible to ar- 
range working centers in a large kitch- 
en so that it need not be like a mar- 
athon every time a meal is prepared. 

In arranging the kitchen we have to 
provide for stoves, sink, work table 
and cabinets for storing food and uten- 
sils. On one side there should be a 
dumb waiter, and if the laundry is in 
the basement, a clothes chuts, which 
will save a lot of carrying and unnec- 
essary steps. As for stoves, we will 
probably want to save space for two, 
one of which will be a wood and coal 
range and the other a gas or oil stove. 
The range will be used for times when 
there is a great deal of cooking to be 
done and thru the winter and spring 
and fall when the heat is needed. The 
gas or oil stove will be used for sum- 
mer cooking, and all sorts of special 
times when a quick fire is wanted. 
The gas will be just as convenient 


and cost no more than the gas which 
our friends use in the city, as we can 
have condensed natural gas or acety- 
lene, entirely practical and safe, and 
adding wonderfully to kitchen con- 
venience. 

In building eur model farm kitchen, 
we've decided that one back door is 
not sufficient to carry all of the travel 
that passes thru it. Most of the traf- 
fic in and out of farmhouses passes 
thru the back door. The kitchen is 
mother’s workroom, where she is hus- 
tling to get meals, trying to keep it 
neat and well appearing. In spring 
when the ground is muddy, at thresh- 
ing time and in the harvest season it is 
a grand nuisance and a terrible both- 
eration to have everyone going thru 
the kitchen. 

In the new house the men are not 
going to come in by the kitchen door, 
and they’re not going to wash up in 
the kitchen. There’s going to be a 
separate door and a special washroom. 
This room will have plenty of room to 
hang the heavy coats in winter and a 
place to keep overshoes and boots and 
the like. One special side will have 
hooks to hang work clothes. This 
room will be heated so that it will be 
comfortable in winter: 

Then three will be a built-in wood- 
box. We saw a fine one in a country 
home recently and a splendid pile of 
black walnut firewood in the back 
yard. Most women like a wood fire 
because it is quick and then there is 
the pleasant odor of wood burning that 
lends an air to cookery however plain. 
This built-in woodbox diverts more 
traffic from the back door, is easier 
for the boys to fill and more comfort- 
able for everybody. 


Wants Good Shop Books 


A Wisconsin reader writes: 

“Will you please give me the names 
of two or three of the best books you 
know on the farm shop, how to plan 
it, the choice of tools, how to do things, 
and so on. Also the name of a good 
book for a small boy who is some- 
what nervous and likes to put in his 
time at making things.” 

To our notion one of the very best 
farm shop is Rade- 
“Repairing Machinery 
and Equipment,” published at $2.75 by 
the Brace Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. This gives instructions for the 
selection and use of tools, how to han- 
dle a forge fire, the simple work on 
shaping and welding metal, sharpening 
plows, repairinig garden tools, solder- 
ing and brazing, mending sickle bars, 
metal work, grinding and polishing, 
rebabbitting bearings, simple sheet 
using the drill press, pipe fitting, re- 
pairing broken gear teeth, removing 
keyed pulley, repairing and logging 
pulleys, lacing and repairing belts, etc. 

Another excellent book is Roehl’s 
“Farmers’ Shop Book,” published at 

2.85 by the same firm. This is more 
along the line of wood working tools 
and the making and repairing of wood- 
en products. It has fine chapters on 
saw filing and setting, simple forge 
work, soldering, rope work, repairing 
tool handles, belt lacing, harness re- 
pairing, painting, ete. Another good 
book very similar to the above is 
Smith’s “Agricultural Mechanics,” pub- 
lished at $3 by J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Chicago, Ul. 

A good book for the boy will be 
Hall’s “Home Handicraft for Boys,” 
published at $2 by Geo. H. Doran Co., 
New York City; “‘Outdoor Sports the 
Year Round,” published at $1 by the 
Popular Mechanics Press, Chicago, IIl.; 
and their “The Boy Mechanic,” vol- 
umes 1, 2, 3, 4, published at $2 each. 
Order thru Wallaces’ Farmer’s Book 
Department. 


books for the 


baugh’'s Farm 
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CHAMPION NATIONAL CHANGE 
WEEK, MAY 1 TO 7 


INSTALL 
CHAMPIONS 


NOW 


Once again Champion 
reminds you that to en- 
joy maximum engine 
performance during the 
next twelve months you 
should install a complete 
new set of spark plugs 
now. 





Car manufacturers rec- 
ommend and hundreds 
of thousands of motorists 
are changing spark plugs 
every year to insure bet- 
ter and more economical 
car Operation, 


This is true, even of 
Champions, in spite of 
their world-wide repu- 
tation for remarkable 
long life. 


If you have used your 
spark plugs more than 
10,000 miles, a new set 
of dependable Cham- 
pions will restore power 
and speed and save their 
cost many times in less 
gas and oil used. 


Make Champion Na- 
tional Change Week 
your yearly reminder to 
install a complete new 
set of Champions, 









Champion X— 
exclusivelyfor Ford 
Cars, Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors 
~ packed in the 
ed Box= 
Setof , $ 240 


Four 





Champion—for 
trucks and care other 
than Bosdo~ geckos 
‘in the Blue Box— 


Set of 7 $300 


Four 


Ouet Pa $ 45° 


CHAMPION 
Spark 


park Plugs 


TOLEDO CONIC 








When the Middle-West Was Young 


( Continued from page 3) 


Here they brought their stolen goods 
and here, it is said, they buried their 
stolen money. A chance traveler told 
of seeing Sheppard with his hands full 
of gold. One of his patrons confessed 
to having put over $100,000 of spurious 
cash in circulation. 

But the gang and the scene of their 
dark deeds met a bad end. The cabin 
became a Y. M. C. A. Energetic sher- 
iffs hung part of the horse thieves 
and irate farmers lynched some, 
whipped and drove others out of the 
country. Sheppard bluffed Robert El- 
lis and faced a wood cutter’s ax wield- 
ed by wood-cutting muscles. Even the 
islands suffered, for some were sucked 
up by a sand dredger and the treasure 
on others was buried deep when the 
dam at Cedar Rapids was raised. 

Stories, however, are never buried, 
and rumors of the wealth these islands 
hold cling with them still. Harper’s 
Tavern has other yarns; tales lurk in 
the shadows of Horse Thief Cave north 
of Anamosa and Dead Man's Gulch in 
Fayette county has its appropriate and 
gory history. 

Southwest Iowa is literally splat- 
tered with buried gold. Jesse James 
and his twitching trigger finger 
brought many an unrighteous dollar 
across the border and legend has it 
that much of this is buried in Potta- 
wattamie, Fremont, Taylor, Page, 
Mills, Union, Ringgold and the sur- 
rounding counties. But little of it has 
been found. Perhaps the ghosts of the 
James brothers guard it too well, or 
perhaps the thirst of the raiders turned 
most of their salaries back into com- 
mercial channels. Even the Mormon 
trail across the southern part of the 
state is said to be blazed with treas- 
ure that grew out of night raids about 
Nauvoo, Ill. 

If the Missouri river had fewer pi- 
rates than the Mississippi, it probably 
had more gold dust. Washings from 
the Rocky Mountain mines are said to 
have been brought down the Missouri 
for disposal at St. Louis, and fre- 
quently brought to disaster on the 
way. Periodically, searches are start- 
ed near Pierre, S. D., for a barge of 
dust that is said to have been sunk 
there in an early day and the stream 
that wriggles from Sioux City down 
to Council Bluffs is haunted by the 
tale of a similar sunken galleon. 

Caves around Steamboat Rock har- 
bored the Bunker band in an early 
day, and according to those who 
feared them and the Rainsbargers, the 
surrounding soil still preserves no 
small part of their booty. In Grundy 
county Herbert Quick recounts the 
stealing of very considerable county 
funds. .In Kossuth, Bremer, Linn and 
a score of other Iowa counties similar 
robberies have been accomplished and 
the funds, after the manner of stolen 
gold, found its way into the First In- 
ternational Bank of Banditry. 

When river transportation from Fort 
Des Moines to Keokuk was attempted 
it is rumored that a hold-up with sub- 
sequent burying was successful near 
the site of the deserted Dutch town, 
New Amsterdam. There are hints of 
lost wealth on the Iowa river when 
Iowa City was the capital of the state. 
Certainly a boat load of golden corn 
went to the bottom of the river in 
Louisa county, and some say it was 
followed by a coffin filled with rags 
and silver dollars. 

The small boy Who peered cautious- 
ly down the old well behind Brown’s 
hotel in Bellevue hoped to see a 
strange sight, for many believed that 
the well served as a safety deposit 
vault for Fox and his banditti. From 
1836 to 1840 the town was infested by 
these same bandits who, “after many 
sanguinary struggles with the officers 
of the law, were, long years ago, ex- 
terminated.” 

In the case of Fox, the extermina- 
tion seems to have been incomplete, 
for altho driven out, he returned. It 








was the general belief that he sought 
plunder he had buried. He was again 
driven out, and on this occasion a 
posse bristling with shotguns and 
righteous wrath made it quite evident 
that he had best stay out. Apparently 
he did so, leaving any treasure be- 
hind. Reports make him one of the 
murderers of Davenport and one of 
the victims of Kit Carson. 

And in northeast Iowa—ah, there 
are treasure stories after a treasure 
seeker’s heart. Fort Crawford is just 
across the river. The old military 
road from it to Fort Atkinson winds 
thru the territory. Col. Zachary Tay- 
lor, later president of the United 
States, and Jefferson Davis, president 
of the Confederacy, both served there. 
There, too, was the Indian mission 
and there the Sioux were perpetually 
ambushing the Sacs and Foxes, the 
Musquakis forever making widows of 
the Sioux squaws. And it was there 


that Black Hawk’s war came to an 


end, 

The youth of that land are still en- 
tertained by stories of a lone survivor 
of Black Hawk’s band, a 
whose horse swam the river, bearing 
both him and the plunder of the Indian 
raid. They also hear how he buried 
gold and jewelry and silver plate near 
a spring, how a party of pursuers 
buried a bullet in his tawny breast 
and buried also the secret of the Black 
Hawk treasure. McGregor children 
hear how four soldiers once set out 
from the fort beyond the river, each 
laden with a bag of gold worth $20,000. 
They are told how the four buried the 
money “under a flat stone, beside a 
big oak tree on a hill top just across 
from Fort Crawford,’ and how they 
contracted pioneer deaths engendered 
of the bullet and the tomahawk. 

And the youth of that land go out 
to hunt the buried $80,000. But that 
is limestone area. No glacier made 
round hard heads. All the rocks are 
flat, and all the hills are covered with 
big oak trees. The country is noth- 
ing but hills and since the river is two 


miles broad, every knoll is “across 
from Fort Crawford.” If you don’t 
believe it, ask the man with the 


shovel, the buried treasure shovel. 
And tnese hills—they are such hills 

as Rip Van Winkle climbed and they 

lift their hoary heads above the river. 


Their bold rock faces frown eternally. | 


They are lined and gray, crowned by 
bushy brows and backed with shoul- 
dering, timber-tufted hills. One can 
believe that any of those inscrutable 
faces mask much gold. But they will 
not tell. They hold in their shoulders 
a perpetual shrug and frown darkly 
down. To the west, the ruins of a 
government barn snuggle the mystery 
of the old man who buried gold in a 
keg and a sink hole. Nearby, the dis- 
mantled stone of the Indian mission 
are mute on what they know touching 
gold buried and discovered in the Yel- 
low river bottom. To the north is the 
deserted village of Mill Creek but the 
chuckling brook tells neither of its 
gold nor of its blood chilling history. 


“Her picks is rust, her bones is dust, 


And it’s forty years since she went 
bust.” 
But during those forty years the 


tales of these lost towns have gained 
a prosperity seldom enjoyed by their 
progenitors. 

If buried money is plentiful, it is 
also strange. Some say that the gold 
sunk in the Missouri river gives the 
flood its peculiar yellow color. Many 
have noticed that the gold mine in 
Clayton county is shunned by dogs. 
There was a time when the Black 
Hawk gold flamed out at night, but the 
flash was so short that no searcher 
was ever able to locate the spot the 
following morning. Gold left by her- 
mits is quite frequently protected by 
ghosts (at least, according to the old 


> 





survivor | 








| Almost 


time for 
repainting 


EN repainting time 

comes along, farmers 

who are careful managers 
will paint white or light col- 
ors with Eagle Pure White 
Lead in Oil. We recom- 
mend that you employ a good 
painter. When you do, be 
careful that he adheres to 
the following specifications: 





For outside 
repainting use these 
Proportions 





FIRST COAT 


I 100 pounds Eacte White Lead 
14-2 gallons pure raw linseed oil 
242 Lallons pure turpentine 
1-1 pints best Japan drier 
6% gallons pure awhile lead 

paint 














SECOND COAT 


100 pounds Eacle White Lead 
| 3%-4 gallons pure raw lined oil 





/a-1 pint pure turpentine 
I pint best Japan drier 
64-7 gollons pure while lead 
pont 








¥ Valuable information on the 
preparation and painting of 
all kinds of surfaces is given in the 
“Tinting and Mixing Chart.” Write 
for your free copy today. The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, 134 North 
La Salle Street — Chicago. 


EAGLE 


PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 











SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 
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writers on the subject) and in Ireland 
every wood fairy has his pot of gold 
hidden at the base of a tree. Mid- 
western buried treasure has not us- 
ually been so erratic, but in other 
countries buried treasures are said to 
have been in fiendish hands. Says 
one writer, “It is well known that if a 
word is spoken after the pick has 
clinked against the iron-bound chest 
or metal pot the devil flies away with 
the treasure, leaving behind him only 
panic and a strong smell of brim- 
stone.” In the south, one has only to 
approach almost any ghost, demand of 
him, “What in de name of de Lord do 
yo’ want?” and follow him to a 
treasure. 

But in Iowa you must use a divining 
rod if you really want to hunt buried 
wealth. The Shepherd’s Calendar and 
Countryman’s Companion will tell you 
how to make one: “Cut a hazel wand 
forked at the upper end like a Y. 
Peel off the rind and dry it in a moder- 
ate heat; then steep it in the juice of 
wake-robin or nightshade, and cut the 
single lower end sharp, and where you 
suppose any rich mine or treasure is 
near, place a piece of the same metal 
you conceive is hid in the earth to the 
tip of one of the forks by a hair or 
very fine silk thread and do the like to 
the other end. Pitch the sharp single 
end lightly to the ground at the going 
down of the sun, the moon being on 
the increase, and in the morning at 
sunrise, by a natural sympathy, you 
will find the metal inclining, as it 
were, pointing to the place where the 
metal is hid.” When brought to the 
Clayton county Gold Mine, and oper- 
ated by an old man with a long beard, 
such rods are said to have jerked 
strangely. They have been no end of 
help in hunting the Black Hawk gold 
and the sunken galleons of the Mis- 
souri. 

More timid souls are apt to prefer 
finding buried gold only by accident 
and to confine their hunting to 
searches for legends not so deeply 
buried. And there are many of them. 
Wherever money has been transferred 
in large quantities, and wherever there 
has been violence of almost any kind, 
there is buried treasure. At least 
there are stories of buried treasure, 
stories well worth the telling. 


Tractor Makes Horses More 
Efficient 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, is 
making an extensive study of farm 
costs on representative farms in cen- 


tral Iowa. One year’s work has been 


completed, 
Among other results, it was found that 
the use of a tractor on farms large 
enough to make it feasible, actually in- 
creased the efficiency with which 
horses were used on the same farms. 
The average cost of horse power per 
hour on the farms with tractors was 
12.1 cents, while on farms with the 
tractors it was 15.9 cents. On most 
farms with tractors the horses worked 
approximately 50 per cent more hours 
per year than on farms without trac- 
tors. This was possible because the 
tractor took care of the peak load and 
actually caused a more even distribu- 
tion of horse labor thruout the year. 

We believe that the horse enthusi- 
asts who would do all the work with 
teams and the tractor booster who can 
see no use for horses are both wrong, 
and that the most efficient farm power 
will be secured thru a scientific bal- 
ancing of tractor and horse power. 
Just what part shall be furnished by 
tractors and what by horses is a prob- 
lem peculiar to each farm, depending 
on the size of the farm and how it is 
organized, what crops are raised, the 
size of the tractor, how well the man 
can handle it, and so on. As tractors 
become more reliable and the farmers 
understand them as well as they do 
the horse, we can expect the part done 
by tractor to increase and the number 
of horses to decrease. 


and the results analyzed. 
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Mr. Stockman’s letter and elevator receipt is just 
one more convincing proof that the WOOD BROTH- 
ERS INDIVIDUAL THRESHER pays for itself in 
the hands of farmers, 
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“No Dockage” on a car of grain and top prices mean. 
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Woot Bios, lows + wheat bigger profits for INDIVIDUAL OWNERS. Every 
vere eth 1000 Bp, Solis Minne ‘threshing or separating job can be done with the 
sa angele tot oy Nom coat to you 1 probes WOOD BROTHERS INDIVIDUAL. 


ch may It will thresh wheat, oats, rye, barley, speltz, kafir 
corn, maize, cane, buckwheat, rice, peas and beans, 
as well as all seeds such as timothy, sweet clover, al- 


falfa, alsike, etc. 


ivinJAL 


THRESHER 


Built in Three Sizes 


21x36; 26x46; 30x50 


Timken Roller Bearings—bearings 

every important point—make this The World’s Lightest Running 

! Thresher. This means longer life, as well as unusual economy 
in fuel and other costs, 

The name INDIVIDUAL and the reputation of 

ood Brothers Threshers is known wherever n is threshed, 
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through there 
was nothing else 
for the elevator 


























No Dockage 
When Mr. Stock- 
man’s INDI- 
VIDUAL was 
Dockage.”’ 


a 


features, 


Our 21x36 size INDIVIDUAL is guaranteed to op- 


erate on Fordson Power. 

There is a size INDIVIDUAL exactly suited to - 
every grain grower’s needs. See our nearest dealer or write us for 
1 complete illustrated catalog, prices, terms and full information. 
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Wood Brothers Thresher Company 


New Million Dollar Factory 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
BRANCHES: 
Portiand, Ore. 
Indianapolis, ind, 
Wichita, Kan. 


| r 
| because of the many exclusive WOOD BROTHERS construction 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
argo, oD 


Peoria, fil. 
rgo, N. D. Salt Lake Gity, Utah 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Madison, Wis. 
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Timken Roller} |{Timken Roller} |Timken Roller] }]Timken Roller Timken Timken Roller 
Bearings Bearings on Bearings Bearings on Roller Bearings on 
on Wind Straw Rack on Cleaning Straw Rack Bearings on Band Knife 
Stacker Shaft Fan Shaft Cylinder Shaft 


















































A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 


gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 





PETERS’ 


Hog Serum 


Now Only 1¢ per CC 


Nothing succeeds like success,” they say, but where success is 


of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 















. Vin Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has Vaccinate your own hogs and pigs with Peters 
lA = made sg -_ singe Pn after year. Groh 88.0) fe mith your few order for 3b Ec 
mprovements have been a as experience Tickeocnsienedhes 105 es. Viena 
/ ia showntheway. The Auto-Oiled racer Sensecvecteigieneds Spang 

my of today is a wonderfully durable and PETERS SERUM CO. 
4) efficient windmill. me Ee 
The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, Kenmo City Mle. 9... tise Seem Company 














solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
ere are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 


LUMBER 


25% or More Saving 


consider until you have our estimate 


pia Rios 
FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


24th and Boyd Streets 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 


DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS _ 


OMAHA. NEBRASKA 
Kills Pocket Gophers,Ground 

















SAFETY FIRST 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 


Squirre Eyetste Dem, Ene- 
Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- rimental 
laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 
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jorsed 
Stations, 1,400 
trial size 760 ar 
ranted. ot free. Ask 
¥. D. CHEMICAL CO.. “Fr. DODGE. IOWA 
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Sines for Profit and Beauty 

Forestry Week is important even to 
a prairie state, possibly particularly 
to a prairie state. In the information 
that the forestry department at Ames 
and others have been sending out, the 
main emphasis is on the economic 
value of growing timber. JIowa’s an- 
nual wood bill, we are told, is from 
forty to fifty million dolllars. Iowa, 
moreover, tho it has the highest per- 
centage of cultivatable land of any 
state, still has from two to two and a 
half million acres that are probably 
better suited to growing timber than 
to any other purpose. From the stand- 
point of profits alone, it will pay a 
good many of our farmers with rough 
land to think about planting trees with 
the idea of harvesting fence posts and 
other material in years to come. 

More important to the average corn 
belt farmer is the matter of beautify- 
ing and protecting the farm home. A 
good many of our winibreaks that 
were planted a generation or two ago 
are going to pieces badly and need to 
be replaced. Too many farm houses 
stand out on a piece of open ground 
without the shelter and the charm 
that are given by a few good trees well 
placed. 


It occurs to us that this is also 
a good week to think about beautify- 
ing more than just the farm home. We 


still have too many country churches, 
country schools and farm’ co-opera- 
tives, that are unattractive in appear- 
ance largely because they have not 
been well planted. Some progress has 
been made in planting around schools 
and churches, but there is still plenty 
to be done. 

Around farm business * buildings 
very little has been done except in 
the of a few creameries. Most 
of our small town and market points 
are extraordinarily ugly. As a rule 
the building put up or taken over by 
the farmers’ co-operatives has pulled 
down the average rather than raised 
it. We suggest that the example of 
the better creameries be followed, and 
that a few dollars and a little thought 
be expended to make these places an 
ornament to the town and community. 

The extension departments of our 
state colleges and the U. S.-Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be glad to 
give specific advice on planting prob- 
lems. Towa farmers should write to I. 
T. Bode, Extension Forestry, lowa 
State College, Ames, lowa. 


case 


A Yellow ona White Corn Feed- 
ing Problem 


An eastern Iowa reader writes: 

“Approximately two-thirds of the 
corn we have is white. We will need 
all or nearly all to feed our stock. 
Will it pay to sell the white corn and 
buy yellow for hog feeding? Counting 
hauling the change will cost 6 or 7 
cents per bushel. We have over 100 
fall pigs. Could we use the white corn 
best in fattening them, or with the 
sows and pigs that are getting plenty 
of protein supplements?” 

We are sure it will not pay to ex- 
change white corn for yellow at a cost 
of 6 cents a bushel, especially when 
pasture is available. For fall pigs, 
when no pasture is available, probably 


the expense would be justified if no 
yellow corn was on the farm. 
However, vitamin A, which is lack- 
ing in white corn but abundant in yel- 
low, is much more necessary for the 
pigs than the fattening hogs. The pigs 
should receive the yellow corn until 


they weigh 100 pounds, if practical: 

Tests indicate that if brood sows 
have received rations containing suf- 
ficient quantities of vitamin A up until 
farrowing time they can 4 fed a ra- 
tion deficient in vitamin A during the 
suckling period without retarding the 
growth of the pigs. That is, a ration 
containing white corn will be of prac- 
tically the same value as yellow for 
fattening hogs or for maintaining brood 
sows for a period of three or four 
months. 





JURY CONVICTS THIEF 


Greene County Farmer Solves Case With Aid of Hen 


By W. E, DRIPS, Service Bureau Editor 


*~RNEST L. WHITSON, who lives 

~ eight miles north of Jefferson, in 
Greene county, is a systematic young 
farmer. In order to know whether or 
not he is making any money he keeps 
a careful check on all his livestock and 
poultry so that he knows at all times 
just what he owns. This careful 
checking stood him in good hand re- 
cently when a thief visited his farm 
and stole some chickens. For if Whit- 
son had not had a careful count of his 
flock a different story might have 
been told. 

Saturday, February 12, a snows 
visited his community and things were 
sort of jammed up at the sndden re- 
turn of winter. Whitson stopped his 


torm 





sheriff who lived at Churdan. Whit- 
son got in touch with Davis and they 
ferreted out the name of the man who 
had sold these chickens and found it 
was none other than Dan Conroy, who 
had worked at thé Whitson farm up 
until the day before. That night, 
about nine o'clock, Whitson went to 
Jefferson, after consulting with the 
sheriff, and filed an information 
against his former hand on a thievery 
charge. 

The next morning Sheriff Morain 
came out to another farm where Whit- 
son was to bale hay and arrested Con- 
roy, who had come down to help with 
the work. Conroy immediately denied 
all of the charges and claimed inne- 





work of baling hay cence, but was ta- 
and decided to go ken to Jefferson 
to town in the after- and placed in jail. 
noon and get a few When arraigned he 
supplies. He paid plead not guilty but 
off his hired man, was unable to fur- 
Dan Conroy, and nish bond and so 
was about to leave had to wait until 
when one of his the grand jury in- 
neighbors came vestigated his case. 
over to inquire if Conroy engaged 
any stray chickens an attorney and 
had wandered over when the case 
to the Whitson came to trial on 
farm. Whitson told April 41, a jury was 
his neighbor he selected to try the 
could not tell just young man. Con- 
then but he would roy’s attorney at-. 
be glad to count tempted to show 
them in the morn- the court that his 
ing and check up, client was being 
and as this was sat- prosecuted in order 
isfactory, he went Whitson holding white-eared hen to collect a ‘Wal- 
to town to do his laces’ Farmer re- 
marketing. Sunday, before letting his | ward, but this testimony was over- 
big flock of poultry out of the houses, | ruled by‘the judge, who instructed the 
Whitson made a careful count, in or- | jury to decide whether or not this 


der to locate the four missing chickens 
of his neighbor. He discovered that 
they were not there and incidentally 
he was surprised to note that eight of 


his own red hens were gone. He 
thought it funny and remarked to his 
wife that some one must have been 
there during their absence on Satur- 
day. 
Peculiarly Marked Hen Missing 
The two of them investigated and 


much to their surprise they found that 


one hen which they had kept  pur- 
posely because of her unusual mark- 
ings, was among the missing. Whit- 


the cases in 
thieves had 


son had been reading of 
Wallaces’ Farmer where 


been captured by some. sort of a 
marked chicken and when Mrs. Whit- 
son called his attention to one hen 
of cross-breeding that had “white 
ears,” they concluded to leave her in 
the flock, thinking that she might 


some day be of value. As soon as they 
discovered the loss of this hen and the 
other seven, Whitson got busy and 
telephoned to the sheriff and to a 
produce buyer at Paton asking if any 
chickens had been there of the 
red kind. Some had been delivered, it 
seemed, and that morning Whitson 
Went to Paton but discovered the 
chickens were not of his flock. 

Company came for Sunday 
so Whitson dropped the hunt 
while, but Sunday evening in taking 
home some of his guests, he found 
himself about a mile from Churdan, 
and he decided to do a little investigat- 
ing at that place. He had already no- 
tified Sheriff E. C. Morain, at Jeffer- 
son, and instructed him to be on the 
look-out. Whitton visited several 
poultry houses and finally found one 
place where there were some chickens 
answering his description and much 
to his surprise, when he examined 
them there were his chickens and 


sold 


dinner, 
for a 


among them the hen with the white 
ears, 

Meanwhile Sheriff Morain had got- 
a deputy 


ten in touch with Foss Davis, 











young man had stolen the chickens. 
The poultry producer testified that 
Conroy had sold the chickens and 
when Whitson and his wife identified 
the white-eared hen it was only a 
short time until the jury returned a 
verdict of guilty. Attorneys for Con- 
roy tried to pick the indictment 
against the man to pieces but their 
motions were over-ruled and on April 
14 Conroy was taken to Anamosa to 
serve a two-year term for chicken 
stealing. 
Sheriff Compliments Whitson 


I interviewed Sheriff Morain regard- 
ing the matter and he advised me that 
this was not the first time voung Con- 
roy has been in trouble. Local author- 
ities had been watching him for sev- 
eral months because they felt he had 
been implicated in several stealing 
propositions, but up until this time 
they had not been able to get anything 
definite on him. The sheriff believed 
other thieves in the community would 
take a lesson from this case and be- 
lieved that if they were gqing to steal 
they would operate ied He 
said Whitson had good job in 
ferreting out the was glad 
the community was rid of a thief. 
Other investigations showed — that 
Sheriff Morain has been on the job in 
his official capacity and doing his best 
to protect the community from farm 
thieves. 


done a 
and 


case 


Whitson, who is a young farmer, 
was sorry that it had to be his hired 
man who was convicted. He did not 
know who had taken the chickens 
when he started to investigate. 

When Whitson found his poultry in 
the hands of the produce dealer the 
leg bands which he keeps on all his 
chickens had been removed. “You 
know,” he told me, “we kept that hen 
with the peculiar ears thinking that 
she might help us, and she certainly 
has been worth while. I am glad to 
see this new poultry law requiring 
dealers to keep a record of their pur- 
chases,” he stated further, “because 
we have had dealers in this commu- 
nity who never kept any record and 
it has been practically impossible to 
check up on stolen property.” 

I was glad to hear this and assured 
Whitson that we appreciated his work 
in ferreting out this case. 

As I was leaving the place, Whitson 
invited us to come back again and 
asked if we knew anything about the 
roads to the west. “You know, we are 
planning to take a vacation this sum- 
mer and that $50 reward is going to 
come in handy to us.” 





Acid Phosphate Profitable in 
Wisconsin 


Tests conducted by the University of 
Wisconsin show a large profit from 
the use of acid phosphate. A consid- 
erable area in northeast Iowa has soil 
conditions and soil type similar to 
much of Wisconsin and similar results 
from the use of phosphorus may be ex- 
pected. 

The average of fifty-two trials with 
oats gave an increase of 8.5 bushels 
per acre, twenty trials with barley 
gave an average increase of 4.2 bush- 
els, seventeen trials of alfalfa gave an 
increase of 838 pounds per acre for 
the first cutting only, and eighteen 
fields of clover showed an average in- 
crease of 941 pounds per acre for the 
first cutting. These increases for al- 
falfa and clover are in addition to 
those for grain of the preceding year, 








| 


| when the phosphate was applied. 
| When oats were followed by alfalfa, 
the total increase was worth $10.52 


including only the first cut- 
Oats followed by clover 
yielded an increase worth $9.40 per 
acre. Moreover, two-thirds of the 
phosphates in these crops were avail- 
able for the succeeding crop. 


per acre, 
ting of hay. 









Write today for our prices on guar- 
anteed farm lighting plant batteries. 
Shipped direct from factory to user 
and under Amana cooperative plan 
you can buy them at lowest price. 

Guaranteed Five Years 
Every battery—full size, full capac- 
ity plates. Every set backed by a 
binding guarantee that lasts five 
years. Price as low as 698.65 per set 
of 16 cells. Write now for Amana 
money-saving prices and FREE book 
on How to Make Batteries Last 
aeeee, also iron-clad factory guar- 
ant 
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Y, Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well,, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
" installed. Costs less than a season’s ice 
bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
Write for 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
602N. 7th St., Washington, iowa 


















We have acquired three 
which we are dividing into 40 and 80 
for our new stock food factory in the 
of on favorable terms to those desiring 
profitable with an excellent market. 
Prices $125 to $165 per acre. Farms 
buildings. Crops grow entire vear. 
compares favorably with central states 
now ranks higher than many northern 
many years. Excellent schools, splendid 
little cities. Main line ef Southern 
property. Miles away from _ river. 
address 


acre 


720 Flour Exchange 








UNUSUAL FARMING OPPORTUNITY 


large adjoining plantations 50 miles west of New Orleans 
South. 
Dairy 
will be 


Climate mild in winter 
in summer. 


Pacific and an 
Floods 


PIONEER GRAIN CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


soybeans and alfalfa 
farms will be disposed 
These crops are highly 
shown splendid results. 
crops growing and with 
and with cool gulf breezes 
Health reports show Louisiana 
District has been well settled for 
and is located between two thriving 
important highway passes thru 
For complete information 


farms to provide corn, 
Several of these 
to operate them, 

and poultry have 
dehvered with 


states. 
people 


unknown. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 









































a bit tastier 


HEN it comes to meals — 

and three times a day it’s 
mealtime — salt is next to indis- 
pensable. In the kitchen, it be- 
comes a part of almost every dish; 
at the table, how often you hear, 
“please pass the salt.” 


Naturally, as a good cook and 
housewife, you know that salt is 
important in food, but if you only 
knew how much pure, mild flake 
salt adds to the tastiness of the 
meals you serve you would use no 
other than Diamond Crystal. 

_ Diamond Crystal flakes, quick 
to dissolve, blend readily with the 
food, and make it more delightful 
and enjoyable by bringing out the 
true food flavors. This salt is re- 
fined by special précess, which 
frees it of impurities, and makes 
it mild-flavored. Try Diamond 
Crystal for cooking and for the 
table —you'll see the difference it 
makes in the taste. 

There is a Diamond Crystal Salt 
for every farm use—for table and {ur 
cooking, for butter and cheese-making, 
for livestock, for curing meats, tor 
canning. Ask for Diamond Crystal at 
the store where you trade. 


“The Salt thats all Salt.” 


Diamond 























F Tee. 
We should like to send you a generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
and the interesting booklet, “101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Salt,” without 
cost or obligation to you. 
Dramonp Crystat Sart Co., 
Dept. 7 , St. Clair, Michigan 
Please send me, free, trial package and hook- 
let, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 
Name 
Town —-— 
| ye Stile. : 




















Perking Up the Living Room 


S YOUR living-room no longer an in- 
teresting place to the family? That 
is quite natural if the furnishings have 
not been changed around or perked up 
for a long time. Some folks keep their 
living-room furniture in the very same 
positions year in and year out. No 
wonder they become bored and tired of 
their own homes, 

But let’s begin at the beginning and 
take stock of the old living-room and 
its furnishings just as a storekeeper 
takes stock of his merchandise each 
season. Then we can see exactly what 
is needed, and decide how much we 
can afford to do in time or money to 
make the room over so that all the 
family will take new joy in it. You 
may not be able to do everything you 
would like to do to the old living-room 
to give it new life, but by doing even a 
few of the things it seems to need 
you will be able to improve it. 

The foundation of any room is the 
floor, of course, It is a good thing to 
consider first. Consider which you 
wish to do, oil or wax it, paint or 
merely varnish it, or, i it is in very 
bad condition, completely cover it with 

? 


preciate until the wonder of it is 
around you. However, if a new paper 
can not be afforded, rub off any very 
dirty places from the old with the soft 
cleaning eraser known as “art gum,” 
or a very soft pencil eraser, or a spe- 
cial rubbing material may be bought 
for wallpaper cleaning. It may be that 
you can place a picture over, or back 
a piece of furniture against, any very 
bad spots that refuse to be budged—if 
the spots are not too much in the 
wrong places for this. Any loose wall 
paper can be fastened back with pho- 
tograph paste, or flour and water into 
which a little mucilage or glue has 
been mixed. Plain glue might show 
thru. 

With a light wall, cream woodwork 
is not so important for giving a room 
light, altho it is always lovely, and do 
have it when you can. Light gray will 
probably take only two coats of paint 
to cover dark woodwork. If you want 
to keep the dark woodwork as it is, a 
good cleaning with soap and water— 
being careful not to have the cloth too 
wet—and an occasional rubbing with 
furniture polish will help. One coat of 
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This corner of a living-room betokens 
The book shelves are home-made 


a good plain linoleum. Gray is a good 
linoleum color. Linoleum is, however, 
cold and you should use a rug upon it 
just as tho it were the plain flooring. 
A walnut brown is a good color to 
paint or varnish a floor. Varnish can 
be bought with stain in it. 

Second comes the rug. 
by and worn, perhaps you can send 
another old rug with it to one of the 
factories that re-weaves and re-dyes old 
rugs for less than you can buy new 
anes. Plain dark gray and tan are 
fine colors—they will not show the 
dust—for these rugs, and for new 
ones, too. An old rug that is faded but 
not worn, or which is not a color that 
you like, will need only re-dyeing. If 
you decide upon a new rug, you should 
be able to get a good wearing all wool 
rug for from $25 up. For $35 you will 
have more of a choice, and for $45 
you should be able to get a splendid 
weight Axminster that will last you a 
lifetime. Plain rugs with plain dark 
borders of their own color are the best 
for a room, for then you “can change 
the color scheme of the furnishings as 
you like. Those with bright designs 
are too noticeable. 

Now we will take stock of the walls 
and woodwork. A new plain, soft 
cream yellow wallpaper can make an 
old room like a new world, and about 
three coats of cream white paint on 
dark woodwork will bless a room with 
a cheer and light that you can not ap- 


If it is shab- 


pleasant evenings at home for the family. 


and stained to match the woodwork. 


would even improve it 
more. Any gouged or badly scratched 
places in the old paint might be 
touched up with a small brush if you 
do not wish to repaint the entire sur- 
face. 

Windows so 
dressing a living room. 
have cretonne side drapes, you may 
need to carefully launder them. If 
they are faded, you can dye them, and 
perhaps buy just enough new cretonne 
to bind all four sides with a cheery 
band. At the same time buy enough of 
the cretonue to cover a pillow or two. 
Another pretty way of fixing a win- 
dow, and an inexpensive way it is, too, 
is to baste a double fold of cretonne on 
the two and the bottom of the 
glass curtain itself. The glass cur- 
tain can be plain white lawn or it can 
be cream net, or any of those nice sim- 
ple curtain materials. The plainer 
glass curtains are the better taste they 
are in, especially for a country house. 
When only glass curtains and no side 
drapes are used, the glass curtains are 
better when hung from the top of the 
window instead of half way. A good 
idea, too, when the curtains are 
bound with cretonne, is to hang them 
on the outside of the window frame— 
just as you would drapes—instead of 
next to the glass. Make the curtain 
slot an inch below the edge of the 
top hem, so that when fulled upon the 
rod the top of the curtain will be edged 


dark paint 


important in re- 
If you already 


are 


sides 


with a little frill. If your old glass 
curtains are very worn, and you wish 
to buy new ones just as inexpensively 
as possible, try a good quality cheese- 
cloth. Dip it in a bath of pale tan— 
pongee color really—made by one of 
the dye soaps or tinting powders that 
do not need boiling. 

Inspection of the furniture comes 
next. Remember that a paint brush is 
a regular fairy godmother’s fairy wand 
for magicing real beauty into shabby 
furniture. If the wood is really good, 
of course, like walnut or mahogany, 
cherry or maple, why, it will probably 
need only polishing with a good furni- 
ture polish. But an ugly golden oak 
piece, for example, would look much 
better if it were painted black, or pos- 
sibly silver grey, or green blue, which- 
ever looks best with the other things 
in the room, 


Cretonne slip covers are fine for 
making old upholstered chairs look 
like new ones. If possible, have the 
cretonne the same as that used for the 
draperies. Either cretonne or monk's 
cloth will make a good cover for a 
shabby couch or davenport. Monk's 
cloth, by the way, makes an: excellent 
material for doorway draperies. They 
are especially nice for keeping the liv- 
ing-room free of drafts from the hall- 
way or for hiding the dining-room 
from any guests who drop in before 
the dinner dishes are cleared away 
Monk's cloth can be had in the neigh- 
borhood of 50 and 60 cents a yard and 
is both practical and serviceable. It 
is usually plain in color. It should be 
bought in a shade that will look well 
with the rug and the window draperies 
and any other fabrics in the room. 

Sometimes worn places on_ uphol- 
stered furniture that is otherwise good 
can be covered with a headpiece and 


armpieces. Head “tidies” of a very 
plain sort are again fashionable. An 
upholstered armchair might have an 


oblong of tan hemstitched linen placed 
where the head rests and two smaller 
oblongs arranged, one on each of the 
chair’s arms. 

It is extremely easy to completely re- 
cover the upholstered seat of a chair 
which has an upholstered back. All 
you need is the material fitted over 
it very tightly and tacked, and then 
a band of upholstery tape. of the 
same shade or to match one of the 
colors in the material, tacked over the 
first crude tacks, with little upholster- 
ing nails or brass-headed tacks. 

But of one thing be sure—no, two— 
that you have not so much furniture in 
the room that it looks eluttered, nor 
yet so little in it that it looks bare 
and cold. Too many rockers will clut- 
ter a room even tho it has not enough 
of other kinds of furniture in it. Sta- 
tionary armchairs are in much better 
taste that rockers. When you are buy- 
ing chairs for a living-room keep this 
in mind. However, if you now have 
too many rockers in your living-room 
and yet need that number of chairs, it 
may be that another room or two in 
the house has stationary chairs which 
can change places with the superflu- 
ous rockers in the more important 
room, 

It gives a wonderful new interest to 
a house just to change the furniture 
about if it has been very long in the 
same places. Even tho you do neth- 
ing else to the whole room you and the 
family will enjoy this difference. In- 
deed, it is a splendid idea to switch 
the furniture about every two or three 
months. There are usually about three 
ways that furniture can be arranged in 
a room to look well, and just use these 
three ways one after the other.—Rene 
and Harold Hawkins. 
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Patchwork Thots 


They who can not weave a uniform 
web, may at least produce a piece of 
patchwork, 




















il ID you ever stop to think about 

marks of elegance and how they 
change from year to year? Back 
twenty-five years ago a certain and 
undisputed claim to elegance was held 
by the woman who owned a beveled 
glass china cabinet with doilies of 
solid crochet on all the shelves and a 
set of hand-painted china spread out 
so that every piece showed off to ad- 
vantage. That was the day of ostrich 
plumes and the more plumes the more 
elegance. Golden oak dining-room 
sets, bathrooms, automobiles and ra- 
dios have had their period each for 
being knoWn as marks of elegance. 
Likewise riding cultivators, binders, 
mowing machines and so on among 
the things of the fields. 

Nowadays everyone who aspires to 
hold his head up among his fellows 
must have some of the modern marks 
of elegance. If he has a super-six car 


or an eight-tube radio, there isn’t 
much doubt about his stellarity. Over 
in the black belt of tropical Africa 


they are not so ambitious. There the 
hallmark of respectability is the pos- 
session of an umbrella. According to 
the governor of those regions, there is 
not a workman who does not devote 
his first savings to the acquisition of 
an umbrella, not, be it noted, as a pro- 
tection from sun or rain, but as a 
mark of elegance, because from oldest 
times it has been in these lands a 
mark of supreme dginity. 





When it comes to securing better 
rural living conditions, it seems to me 
that a certain community in Hardin 
county, Iowa, has well nigh attained 
the ideal. They have one school and 
one church—rather two churches of 
one denomination—and they have been 
practicing the co-operative way of life 
for more than three generations. Their 
homes are vital factors for progres- 
siveness and they themselves are in- 
teresting and charming people. 

Something has been said before in 
these columns of the miracles of 
spring. May it be added that new 
willow greenery, lacy as maidenhair 
fern; little mounds of  hepaticas 
emerging pink and lavender and the 
swelling pink-shaded buds of horse 
chestnuts are among the perennial 
miracles that surprise us again with 
their loveliness.—J. W. 








National Conference of 
Social Work 


URAL problems for the first time 

in its fifty-four years’ history 

will be the keynote of the National 

Conference of Social Work meeting in 
Des Moines, May 11 to 18. 

One entire division entitled Neigh- 
borhood and Community Life will con- 
cern itself in daily morning sessions 
with such subjects as “The Challenge 
of the Rural Community,” “The Farm 
Bureau and Family Life,” “The Rela- 
tion Between City and Country,” “The 


Moving Picture,” and other social 
factors. 
Henry A. Wallace, editor of Wal- 


lace’s Farmer, and Grace Abbott, chief 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, will be the principal speakers 
on the subject of “Economic and So- 
cial Problems of the Farm” at the gen- 
eral evening session at the Shrine 
Temple, Thursday, May 12. Henry 
Israels, secretary of the American 
Country Life Association, will preside 
at this meeting. 

On the program of the publicity sec- 
tion one of the topics is “The Farmer 
Looks at Social Work,” to be discussed 
by Nelson A. Crawford, director of in- 
formation of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Each of the twelve di- 
visions of the conference will feature 








special rural questions. In addi- 
tion to this the program of the twenty- 
six affiliated national organizations 
meeting in Des Moines, May 8 to 18, 
will devote special attention to rural 
problems. 





From a Jar of Mayonnaise 


p ROM a single jar of mayonnaise 

can be made an almost endless va- 
riety of salad dressings with only the 
effort of stirring different ingredients 
into the amownt of dressing needed for 
one meal just before serving. Some 
people prefer an oil dressing that is 
less rich than the plain mayonnaise. 
For them it may be thinned with a lit- 
tle vinegar, or with sweet or sour 
milk. The vinegar mayonnaise is es- 
pecially good with vegetable salads 
and the mayonnaise thinned with milk 
is a delicious dressing for fruit or meat 
salads. The addition of tomato ketch- 
up or chili sauce to mayonnaise makes 
a spicy Russian dressing. Chopped 
pickles, olives and pimento or pep- 
pers transform it into a Thousand Js- 
land dressing. A few spoonfuls of cot- 
tage cheese mixed with the mayon- 
naise considerably increases the food 
value and makes it particularly good 
with pineapple, banana, tomato, or 
other fruit salads. For special occa- 
sions, whipped cream dressing may be 
made by folding into the mayonnaise 
some stiffly-beaten cream. Chopped, 
hard-cooked egg and green peppers 
give a new zest to the dressing for 
vegetable salads. Thus, with a few 
basic ingredients many different sal- 
ads can be made, 


Little Chatter-Box 


“For goodness sake, Mary Lou, don’t 
talk all the while! You're getting to 
be a regular little chatter-box!” Some 
one was sure to say this at very fre- 
quent intervals as little Mary Lou be- 
gan giving unmistakable manifesta- 
tions of her love for self-expression. 

“At first,” her mother said, “I did 
not think much about it except that 
it was rather a nuisance to have Mary 
Lou desire to do so much talking. 

“Then the problem of her contin- 
ually interrupting the conversation of 
others presented itself. ‘But if I don’t 
interrupt,’ remonstrated Mary Lou, ‘I 
never get any chance to tell!’ Which 
was more or less true, poor child! So 
I said: ‘Just wait a minute, dear, un- 
til daddy is thru speaking,’ and when 
he was I invariably gave Mary Lou 
her chance. I believe we often thought- 
lessly deprive children of their rightful 
share in the conversation and later 
feel left out and neglected when we 
find they have transferred their con- 
fidence to some one else. 

“But after a time more serious trou- 
bles arose. ‘I don’t believe Mary Lou 
tells the truth,’ various members of 
the family averred. ‘She tells the 
most unbelievable stories!’ 

“T began to think that having one’s 
child a chatter-box was worse than I 
had realized. I asked advice at the 
mothers’ meeting and of an experi- 
enced kindergarten teacher. Here are 
some of the things I learned. 

“The child’s imagination was very 
active. She loved stories and pictures. 
She saw no wrong in relating a story 
to daddy after he had related one to 
her. We tried the plan of always 
making the distinction: ‘This is a 
make-believe or made-up story,’ and 
‘this is a true story.’ She soon picked 
up the habit and branded many of her 
tales for just what they always had 
been in her eyes—‘make-believe sto- 
ries just like you tell to me!’ 

“Mary Lou was very imitative. So 
we tried being exact and rather dog- 
matic in many of our statements. I 
stopped saying: ‘It was the loveliest 
party,’ and said: ‘It was a very nice 
party.’ 

“The kindergarten teacher said: ‘If 
your child likes to talk, be thankful 
and give her something worth while to 
talk about. Teach her little poems in- 
teresting to children and have her re- 
cite them to you daily. Teach her sto- 











merit features. Thousands are in successfu 


Built In Motor 


drives the staunch aluminum. agitator 
lj located in the middle of the nickel lined 
copper tub. The agitator forces the soapy 





vanishes! Cleanswect smelling clothes are the 

} certain result. No hand rubbing or soaking 
—~elothing slwayaseparatedand opreadout. 

| There are no bothersome batteries or 
| switches on the motor; no “‘messy”’ pro- 
wrtioning of oil and gas in a single tank 
ike in all 2 cycle motors; it does not leak 
grease; it always starts in a jiffy and uses 
50'% less oil and 20% less gasoline than 
other motors, Besides these and many 
# Other features the Haag Vortex has a 


Metal Wringer 


with cushioned balloon rubber rolls, 2 
inches in diameter, which wring with equal 
thoroughness a light hand towel or a heavy 
counterpane, nstant safety release— 
oil-less wooden bearings. 

See the Haag Vortex in action! Our local 
Haag dealer will gladly demonstraie it for 
you, give hae prices, terms, etc. If youdo 
not know his name and address write to us, 
Address Dept. 6— 


HAAG BROS. COMPANY 


Peoria, Illinois 


Now—though you have no electricity nor even a farm engine—you 
can enjoy all of the benefits of America’s most efficient washer-— 
the Haag Vortex. Think of a compact all metal outfit that actually 


Washes a Tubful of Clothes 
in Less Than Five Minutes 


and a 60 Ib. (dry weight) family wash in one hour! Soft flimsy ‘‘undies”, heavy 
blankets, grimy overalls, are washed spotlessly clean. 

washing the Haag Vortex is in a class alone. Yo 

suds, start the motor and in a few minutes the clothes are ready for the line. What 
could be easier? For over 16 years Haag Washers have been outstanding in their 


water through the mesh of the fabric. Dirt@ 





If You Have Electricity 
in your home get astandard Haag Vortex 
\ —it hasanelectric motorand worksfrom 
an electric light socket. In any case, see 
the nearest Haag dealer or write to us. 

















For faster, better, easier 
ou simply drop the clothes into the 


use. A strikingly simple 4 cycle air cooled 




















ries about children of other lands and 
of the children who lived years ago 
here in our own land; then have her 
tell the stories to you. 

“‘Give her an interesting picture 
and have her tell a story abouteit. If 
she doesn’t tell much, say that you 
consider it a poor story and she will 
try to do better; that is putting her 
imagination and her power of expres- 
sion really at work. 

“‘Occasionally fix up a little cos- 
tume—however simple—and let her 
impersonate some one: she will call it 
playing ‘mother’ or “maid” or “clerk- 
in-a-store.”’ Get or originate the sim- 
plest little play for two or three chil- 
dren end help them to “act” it. Let 
her try to present little stories from 
the Bible such as the baby Moses.’ 

“Working out these plans does not 
take much of my time because much of 
our talking and story telling is done 
while we work. The effect upon Mary 
Lou is gratifying. She learns and re- 
peats her Sunday school and other lit- 
tle lessons eagerly. She is popular 
with her playmates because she is in- 
teresting and initiative. And she en- 
joys the respect of her elders as a 
truthful and dependable little indi- 
vidual.” Alice Margaret Ashton. 





Spring Tonics 
GOOD recipe for a “Spring tonic,” 
according to Dr. Henry Albert, 
commissioner, state department of 
health, is as follows: 
“Take a daily dose of sunshine 
mixgd with a brisk walk. Follow with 





a square meal of wholesom2 food and 
containing at least one green vegeta- 
ble. On going to bed give to the tired 
body at least eight hours’ sleep. Bathe 
the lungs plentifully in fresh air dur- 
ing the process, On arising in the 
morning, apply aqua pura ad libitum, 
externally, internally and eternally; or 
in plain English, pure water, and plen- 
ty of it, inside and out.” \ 





Date Cookies 
ASH, stone and cut dates into 
pieces to make half a cup. 
Sprinkle over them one teaspoon of 
soda and pour over one-third cup of 
boiling water. Let stand until cool. 


Cream one-third cup of butter, add 
gradually beating all the time, one cup 
of brown sugar. Then add one well 
beaten egg, the date mixture and one- 


third cup of English walnuts, cut 
small. Last add one and three-fourths 


cups of bread flour, sifted with two 
teaspoons of cream of tartar and fla- 
vor with half teaspoon of vanilla. Roll 
out and bake. 





A Laundry Hint 


EXT time you wash try adding the 

customary amount of bluing to 
the wash boiler. Afterward give the 
clothes the customary suds and then 
rinse. No matter how yellow clothes 
may be, the use of bluing in the boiler 
is recommended for making them 
white as snow. 
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The kell Message 
This is the first month of spring, 
and I rather surmise that our boys 
and girls eagerly welcome it. I have 
always been very much interested in 
the month of April because it hap- 


pens to be the month In which I was 
born, April 20 being the date. I can 
always judge on that day whether we 
are having an early spring or a late 
spring, as it happened in 1871, when 
I was born, that the apple blossoms 
were in bloom. It must have been a 
very early spring that year, as there 
are not many April 20ths that come 
around when spring is so far ad- 
vanced. 

One of the things I always used to 
do my birthday in early boyhood days 
when we lived in Madison county, 
Iowa, was to open the fishing season 
on April 20. My brother, Henry C.,, 
and [ always went fishing on that 
date, and I can remember of many 
pleasant days spent on the banks of 
the Middle river, which was a good 
deal more of a river in those days 
than it is now. Back-Bone, which is 
now one of the state parks, in Madi- 
son county, was generally the place 
we went, and it is a very beautiful 
spot. Back-Bone takes its name from 
the high hill or ridge of limestone rock 
formation. It is beautifully wooded, 
and from the top of Back-Bone you 
can see Middle river on both sides. 
I presume the old tunnel made origi- 
nally to give water power to the mill 
is still there. When this tunnel came 
thru the hill, it was of slate formation, 
and by means of going thru the tunnel 
it saved a long tramp around Back- 
Bone, and enabled us to fish in Mid- 
dle river on both sides of Back-Bone. 
There were no fishing restrictions in 
those early days. Any fish we caught, 
we could keep. Occasionally we would 
get a bass, but our biggest catch was 
generally suckers which grew in size 
up to five and six pounds, a five-pound 
sucker being the largest catch we 
ever made, I believe. You boys and 
girls can imagine that we were pretty 
proud of that five-pound sucker. 

Where the mill race came out was 
an ideal spot. Sitting on the bank 
of the river listening to the gurgle of 
the water from the race, feeling the 
warmth of the April sun, as generally 
April 20 was a sunshiny day, made us 
feel glad to be alive. When we went 
home in the evening, usually making 
the trip on horseback, you can imag- 
ine that we were ready for the birth- 
day dinner that mother always had 
waiting for us. 

The recollections I have of those 
early days are pleasant ones. Some- 
times I think the boys and girls of to- 
day don’t get as much fun out of 
their early days in life as we did. On 
the other hand, I surmise if you boys 
and girls could tell me about the good 
times you were having that I might 
find I was mistaken. I know that a 


lot of you boys in particular will be - 


thinking about going fishing at this 
time of the year. The official season 
opens on May 15, and I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that I am thinking about fish- 
ing a good deal too, as I like to go 
up to Okoboji and Spirit Lake about 
the last week in May, as that gener- 
ally suits my convenience better and 
see if I can’t inveigle the pike and 
perch to bite, because the law does not 
allow us to catch bass that early. The 
days spent out on the water are al- 
ways thoroly enjoyable and pleasant 
recollections. If any of you boys have 
_ & good fishing story from actual expe- 











rience that you would like to tell me, 
I wish you would let me have it. 

You boys and girls are going thru 
one of the most pleasant periods in 
life right at this time. You are doing 
things in a pleasurable way and also 
in the way of work with other boys 
and girls that you will always remem- 
ber. You are making friends, getting 
new ideas, and learning the things 
that make for future happiness and 
success. April showers’ will be in 
your experiences, but there will like- 
wise be April sunshine. The showers 
and the sunshine in life are a good 
deal like the showers and sunshine for 
crops—both are necessary to insure 
growth. 

The spring season of the year al- 
ways appeals to me. I like to watch 
the buds develop on the trees, the 
leaves burst forth, and then the beau- 
tiful blossoms of spring. I walk two 
miles to my office every morning 
down a very beautiful street, the main 


street of Des Moines, Grand avenue, 
and I can see that even in the cold 
and rainy weather we have been hav- 
ing the past few weeks nature is mak- 
ing real progress. Some of the early 
shrubs are in leaf and in bloom, and 
soon we will have that beautiful green 
in both the trees and grass, the latter 
already being there, which makes 
Iowa such a beautiful state in which 
to live. We are reminded that there 
is new life for us in the spring season 
of the year the same as there is for 
the trees and the flowers. 

We enjoy watching the growing sea- 
son develop, the birds come back. We 
like to get out into the open, plant 
gardens and flowers, and we should 
not forget that lives, like gardens, 
need cultivation. Happy days are 
April days, and the months ahead are 
likewise full of promise. I know that 
you boys and girls will make the most 
of them. Sincerely yours, 

JOHN P. WALLACE. 


MAY EVENING SKIES 


By James Stokley, Science Service Staff Writer 


Look to the western sky this evening 
after sunset. Even while twilight is 
still very bright, you will be able to 
see the planet Venus, which is now 
the brightest of any of the visible 
stars or planets. A few months ago 
this interesting orb was too near thd 
sun to be visible; then, as it drew 


eastward from the sun, it became 
brighter, until it will be at the maxi- 
mum brightness in August. Then it 
will become fainter, at the same time 
drawing towards the sun until it is no 


longer visible in the evening, but be- 
comes a morning star. 

The cause of all this is found in the 
position of the path of Venus. It is a 
planet, like the earth, and so revolves 
around the sun. The orbit of Venus, 
however, unlike that of Mars, is with- 
in the orbit of the earth. Once in ev- 
ery revolution it comes between the 
earth and the sun, and also the sun 
comes between the earth and Venus 
as often. 

As a result of these relative motions 
of the earth and Venus around the 
sun, that planet shows phases like the 
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moon. When it and the earth are 
on opposite sides of the sun, Venus 
is full, just as the moon is full when 
the sun and the earth are on the 
same side of it. Then, as Venus 
moves in its orbit until it is to one 
side of the sun, as seen from the 
earth, a position that the astronomer 
calls “quadrature,” the planet appears 
like a half moon, when viewed thru 
a telescope. As the planet is not 
transparent, only the half towards the 
sun is illuminated, and when it is in 
quadrature, we only see Ralf of the 
illuminated portion. - 


It remained for the great Galileo, 
who in the year 1610 first turned a 
telescope on the heavens, to find that 
Venus showed changes in phase, a dis- 
covery which had a great effect on 
the acceptance of the then recently 
proposed Copernican system.  Previ- 
ously, the Ptolemaic theory had been 
widely accepted, and men thought that 
the earth was at the center of the 
universe, with the planets revolving 
around it. A mere rotation of the 
Planets around the earth, however, 
was not sufficient to explain some of 
the complicated motions, for some- 
times the planets move one way 
among the stars, and sometimes an- 
other. To reconcile the theory with 
the observed motions, they introduced 
epicycles. That is, a planet moved in 
a circle around the earth. The smaller 
circle was the epicycle, and sometimes 
it was necessary to have half a dozen 
or more epicycles on top of each other 
to explain the motions of the planets. 


It was in 1543 that Copernicus pub- 
lished his famous “De Revolutionibus 
Orbium Coelestium,” “On the Revolu- 
tions of the Celestial Orbs.” In this 
book, the first copy of which was 
handed to the great Polish scientist as 
he lay on his death bed, the much sim- 
pler plan was suggested for the uni- 
verse of putting the sun at the center, 
with the earth and the other planets 
around it. With the earth and the oth- 
er planets moving as well, the appar- 
ent motions of these bodies could be 
explained just as well as by the Ptole 
maic theory. The Ptolemaic theory 
did not fall because it did not fit the 
facts, for if did, but the Copernican 
idea explained them just as well, and 
in a much simpler way. Of two possi- 
ble explanations scientists usually ac- 
cept the simpler one. 

This month Venus will be seen reg- 
ularly in the western evening twilight. 
On the third, the moon will be with it. 
At 2:17 a. m. the next morning, east- 
ern time, Venus and the moon will be 
in conjunction, which means that the 
two bodies will be close together. At 
the time they are closest, however, 
both will be below the horizon for 
Americans, but the previous evening 
the two will be close, with Venus above 
the young crescent moon. Mars is also 
visible, a little higher in the sky, and 
to the south, and on the afternoon of 


‘the fifth, the moon will be in conjunc- 


tion with it, closest, when Mars will 
be less than a lunar diameter north of 
the moon. By evening, when Mars can 
be seen, they will have separated to 
some extent, but will still be close to- 
gether. The planet Saturn, the most 
distant of the planets that can be seen 
with the unaided eye, is visible later 
in the evening in the east, in the con- 
stellation of Ophiucus. On the 26th 
of the month, it is in opposition to the 
sun, which means that the planet rises 
in the east just as the sun sets in the 
west, and so it is visible all night and 
directly south at midnight. 


(Copyright, 1927, Seience -Service, _ Inc.) 
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SWEDISH FOLK SONGS 


This “Land of the midnight sun” 
has many beautiful folk songs which 
are known and sung in all parts of the 
world. The short summer, when dark- 
ness hardly falls beyond a purple twi- 
light, gives long evenings for singing 
and playing in the open air. In their 
bright peasant costumes rosy cheeked, 
fair haired girls and boys join with 
their parents in the traditional songs 
and games of their ancestors. During 
the few weeks of warm weather young 
and old almost live out-of-doors and 
their joy in the green fields, shimmer- 
ing birches, and blue sky is reflected 
in the folk tunes of their beloved coun- 
try. In Sweden, Midsummer Day, 
June -24, is a legal holiday. Shops are 
closed, and the homes are decorated 
with boughs of the birch, while on ev- 
ery village green the May pole is 
wound with great rejoicing. The 
dances of Sweden are among the hap- 
piest, and songs are among the sweet- 
est in the realm of folk music. 

In the long dark winters the girls 
and boys learn to laugh at the cold. 
They skate and ski amid banks of 
glistening snow. They are sturdy and 
happy as were their grandparents be- 
fore them. How then did the touch 
of melancholy creep into so many of 
the songs? Perhaps, quite uncon- 
sciously, a longing for the delayed 
spring time added ‘the wistful charm 
felt in both words and melody of many 
of them, for it is quite lacking in the 
dance tunes which were’ evidently 
made in the joyous summer days. 

The Swedish Nightingale, Jenny 
Lind, helped to make the songs of her 
native land known thruout the world. 
Simple Swedish folk songs were often 
given place on her concert programs. 

Three songs of Sweden that club 
girls will want to know are, “O Verme- 
land,” “When I Was Seventeen,” and 
“Swedish Cradle Song.” 

The first, “Vermeland,” has special 
interest for Towa girls for this is the 
prevince where Miss Josephine Arn- 
quist’s parental farmstead still stands. 
It is a quiet, tender melody, which 
even without the words expresses the 
sincerity found in the text. There is 
a tounch of lightness, too, in one 
strain which seems to accord with the 
lines of the second stanza which be- 
long to the young folk of any time or 
any land. If you would seek a maiden 
true, it advises, go to Vermeland. But 
also you must be jolly and gay, “For 
gay the maids of Vermeland, and mer- 
ry lads like they.” This song is to be 
found in the Americanization Song 
Book which many clubs already have. 

“When I Was Seventeen” is a gen- 
eral favorite not only for group sing- 
ing but it is often heard from the con- 
cert platform. Galli Curci has sung it 
on her programs and the famous girl 


._ singer, Marion Talley, has made a 


beautiful record of it. Has your 
grandmother ever said to you that you 
are “As full of notions as a girl of 
seventeen?” jrandmothers have a 
way of saying this when people change 
their minds too often. Perhaps the old 
saying had its origin in this 6ld song, 
for the words are surely whimsical. 
When she was fourteen, the girl sings, 
she was always happy, but now, at sev- 
enteen, sometimes she is gay, some- 
times sad. She does not know why, 
for the sky is just as blue, the grass 
just as green and the cuckoo calls just 
as sweetly. But this is only a girlish 
whim. The chorus of the song is so 
light-hearted, with its “tra, la la la,” it 
is easy to guess that the singer is 
thinking of something very pleasant. 
The words now used for this song 
were written almost a hundred years 
ago by a Swedish poet, Lilljebjorn. 
The “Swedish Cradle Song” is ten- 
der and soothing. Any baby any- 
where would find the road to sleepy 
town made charming by its music. 


Farmers’ Friends 


As a farm boy I well know the value 
of birds. Farmers are beginning to 
know the value of birds more every 
day. Without birds the insects would 
eat the leaves off the trees and 
plants. The birds follow the plow and 
kill the worms, bugs, insects and 
many other plant killing insects. Birds 
eat as high as 100 caterpillars a day. 
Many boys who do not know the value 
of birds go hunting for the sport of 
killing them. Most states have laws 
against killing good birds. 


In Illinois there is a law against 
killing or destroying the nest of any 
bird except English sparrow, crow, 
blackbird, bluejay, cooper’s hawk, 
sharp-shinned hawk, goshawk, duck 
hawk, pigeon hawk, great horned owl 
and cormorant. I do not think the 
blackbird should be killed. There is 
not any bird that eats more worms 
than the blackbird. The blackbird is 


about the only bird that follows the 
plow in the spring. About all birds 
eat more worms and insects than 
grain. Boy Scouts should build bird 
houses and try to protect the birds. 

The following free bulletins can be 
secured at the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.: 

493. English Sparrow as a Pest. 

497. Game, Aquatic and Rapacious 
sirds. 

506. Food of Well Known Birds. 

630. Birds Useful to the Farmer. 

844. Attracting Birds, Middle Atlan- 
tic States. 

912. Attracting Birds, East Central 
States. 

1102. Crow in Relation to Agricul- 
ture, 

1239. Community Bird Refuges. 

1456. Homes for Birds. 

If Scouts send for the bulletins and 
study them they will learn lots of use- 
ful information.—Newell Sapp, LSD, 
Augusta, IJIl. 





ADVENTURES OF THE 


BROWN 


FAMILY 


The Captain’s Strange Funeral 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


i dec blood of fighting men ran in 
the veins of Hal Brown. He had 
climbed the great tree of mystery in 
the night to inspect a watch-tower 
built high in its branches. Gleaming 
eyes peering out at him had so startled 
Hal that his flashlight had dropped 
from a shaking hand. A soft rustling 
came from the tree house. But Hal 
would not go back. Breaking a stout 
branch from a limb of a tree, he 
climbed on. Below, other members of 
the family waited anxiously. Suddenly 
a weird ery came from inside the little 
house and the intruder all but lost his 
balance. ‘“Ho-o!” said the voice, 
“To-0-0!” 

Out from the open door came a great 
bird, to poise for a moment like some 


specter of the night and then on silent 


“ny 


wings to float away. yee!” yelled 
Hal, “that was some scare. Only an 
old hoot owl, but he sure had me go- 
ing. This house has occupants, Mom, 
if the other hasn’t. Bench inside where 
old Big Eyes roosts. Look out below; 
I’m coming down.” 

“No more exploring tonight, son,” 
announced Father Brown. “The flash- 
light bulb’s broken; let’s pray there’ll 
be no punctures. On we go to Nettle- 
ton. Perhaps Boggs & Thurman can 
tell us more than they’ve written. And 
I want to read that will.” 

There was nothing mysterious about 
Boggs & Thurman, and their office was 
just a little room with a desk and a 


few chairs. In one corner was a strong 
safe, and from this safe, Boggs, a tall, 
lean old man, took out two documents. 
One was the deed which conveyed to 
Henry and Helen Brown the House of 
the Lone Oak with all its land. The 
other was the will with its strange be- 
quest, That the Pettibone heirs had 
full title and right to sell, none could 
dispute. But only the will could give 
title to anything else. 

“You see,” announced Mr. Boggs, as 
he tapped a claw-like finger on the 
document, “the old Captain was a queer 
citizen. Mighty ‘sot’ in his ways. Had 
me draw up his will a year before he 
died, and Thurman here and Black Neb 
—see his X mark—signed as witnesses. 
You will See that it leaves all he owns 
to his heirs’—-Boggs read from the will 
—“but it states specifically that if the 
House of the Lone Oak is sold, who- 
ever buys it shall have the chest of 
gold if ever it is found. ‘For faithfully 
guarding the home once mine,’ are the 
old Captains’ exact words, ‘I bestow 
upon the owner, who will be finder, 
this, my wealth.’ ” 

“Was the old man insane?” asked 
Father Brown. “If he had gold, why 
didn’t he tell his heirs where it could 
be found?” 

“He knew his heirs cared only for 
his money,” answered Boggs, “and the 
only reason he left ’em the place was 
to have someone guard it. He knew 
Black Neb wouldn’t stay after he was 
gone. No, I don’t think he was insane. 
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“When Captain Pettibone died,” went on Boggs, “there was no one there 
” 


except Black Neb. 


He got young Jack. 


Just queer. Even queer about his fu- 
neral arrangements.” 
“What’s that?” 
Brown. “What could be queer about 

a funeral?” 

“When Captain Pettibone died,” went 
on Mr. Boggs, “there was no one there 
but Black Neb. He got young Jack 
Miller, his only friend, and young Jack 
got the undertaker. But the old Cap 
tain had told Black Neb that once he 
was put in his coffin it must be closed 
and never opened. Said that if it was 
opened he would haunt him all his 
days, and to tell the heirs that if any- 
one looked on his dead face they would 
lose the property. So Black Neb stood 
guard, and none but Jack Miller, Neb 
and the undertaker, Hamp. Wilson, 
ever saw the Captain as he lay dressed 
in his old sea garb. There are some 
who believe that the gold was buried 
with him, but no one has dared disturb 


“the old man’s sleep.” 


“What of this Jack Miller?” asked 
Beth, and her eyes were bright with 
interest. “He must be a brave boy to 
share so much mystery.” 

“A brave lad, and a fine one, too,” 
replied Boggs, “but here he comes now 
—perhaps to welcome you.” 

(Continued next week) 





A Poem Worth Knowing 


The only way to tell whether a poem 
is a poem to you is to read it and see 
if it sends a cold feeling down your 
backbone. It is a good deal the same 
sensation that you have when you see 
a football player make a good run in 
the game, Both experiences create an 
internal disturbance that is a sign 
that your emotions have been stirred 
up. That being the case, it is always 
a little foolish to try to point out to 
anybody the beauties of any particular 
poem. The reader has to find them 
out for himself, and what are beau- 
ties to one person may not be to an- 
other. 

Read the poem quoted below and 
see what it does to you. It may be 
your kind and it may not. Sometimes, 
if it doesn't seem to be your kind at 
the first reading, it may be after you 
have read it over a few times and let 
it soak into you. 

I happen to be particularly fond of 
this poem, because it came out. in a 
magazine along in 1917. I remember 
clipping it out, putting it in my pocket 
and memorizing it one night when I 
was performing the highly important 
duty of keeping guard over the slum- 
bers of ninety-eight mules at Camp 
Dodge. It happened to be a very dark 
and rainy night, and the sergeant of 
the guard, who evidently had a sense 
of humor but no human feeling, sug- 
gested that I ought to count the mules 
every hour in order to make sure that 
none of them ever got away. I object- 
ed that I didn’t have any lantern: but 
he said that was all right, that { could 
go along and make sure of the num- 
ber by feeling of the tail of each mule. 
Fortunately I knew more about mules 
than to try that, and so I survived 
the night. 

Here is the poem. I probably liked 
it particularly then because it didn’t 
seem to have any especial relation to 
walking post or guarding mules.—D. 
R. M. 

“BARTER 


“Life has loveliness to sell— 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Climbing fire that sways and sines, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


“Life has loveliness to sell— 
Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of pine trees in the rain, 
Eyes that love you, arms that hold, 
And for your spirit’s still delight, 
Holy thoughts that star the night. 


“Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost: 
For one white singing hour of peace 

Count many a year of strife well lost, 
And for a breath of ecstacy 
Give all you have been or could be.” 
—Sarah Teasdale. 


queried Mother . 
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Commencement Affairs 


Quite a number of girls have been 
writing in recently for help in plan- 
ning commencement affairs. One girl 
even asked us to write the speeches 
for a class banquet program which, 
of course, we declined to do since it 
would be depriving her and her class- 
mates of the real fun of the occasion— 
accomplishing those things for them- 
selves. Ask any recent graduates 
about this and they will tell you that 
the best times of the school year were 
those hours after school when commit- 
tees and selected groups got together 
and laid plans for the commencement 
affairs. Ask your teachers for ad- 
vice, of course. You are honoring 
them by doing so. And write to the 
Four-H Club girls editor, too; she is 
interested in school affairs and will 
help you whenever she can, but do 
the actual work yourselves and know 
the satisfaction that comes from ac- 
complishment. 

Perhaps you are racking your brains 
to think of some different way to give 
the “Class Prophecy.” If so, here is 
a suggestion that you might like to 
make to the others who are working 
on this with you: Two girls, mem- 
bers of the class, come out dressed as 
elderly ladies, but jaunty, active and 
alert, with only their white hair to 
show the slight of years. They ex- 
change a few words to show they have 
met after long separation, and a few 
comments and inquiries bring out the 
present occupation of each. One may 
be a grandmother and the other may 
be some successful professional 
woman. 

These remarks lead to reminis- 
cences of their graduating class, and 
exchange of news on the present occu- 
pation or past history of each mem- 
ber. The class sitting off to one side, 
the silent actors in this drama, be- 
comes the visualized memory which is 
the subject of their conversation, and 
the two old ladies turn to the class 
occasionally while speaking. 

Or another form of the “looking 
backward” prophecy is given by two 
girls of the class, one being the grand- 
mother and the other her granddaugh- 
ter, whose graduation dress. brings 
back to the grandmother her own com- 
mencement and descriptions of the 
destinies of the various members. Of 
course, we do not mean to bar the 
boys from these activities. As grand- 
father and grandson, or as two old 
cronies getting together on the street 
corner, they may carry out similar 
roles. 








A senior class of fourteen girls and 
twelve boys decided to leave in the 
minds of the thirty-one “nice” little 
juniors a pleasant memory of their ri- 
vals in the various school affairs of 
the years they had been together. 
They decided that they wanted to give 
something original and at last they hit 
upon the plan to tell them of their 
fates. Consequently the seniors took 
the juniors under their wings, so to 
speak, and found out all that there was 
to know about them. 

Have you ever heard of a “Fate 
party?” Well, neither had they, for 
they invented it. They read about the 
“Three Fates’ of Greek mythology, 
namely, Clotho (Spinner, who spins 
the thread of life; Lachesis (Disposer 
of Lots), who determines the length of 
the thread of life; and Atropos (In- 
flexible), who cuts it off. Accordingly 
three of the girls dressed for the parts 
in long white Grecian style gowns, 
Clotho carrying a distaff, Lachesis a 
scroll and Atropos a pair of huge 
shears, 





The school gym was decorated in 
blue and yellow. The lights were cov- 
ered with blue crepe paper, and those 
at the end opposite the entrance were 
covered with yellow to represent plan- 
ets. In a bower of palms reigned the 
Three Fates. The chairs were ar- 
ranged in groups and numbered. As 
the juniors came each was presented 
with a card bearing a number. They 
thereby found their seats. When they 
had all found their places, the real 
fun began. 

Clotho silently wound the _ fleecy 
wool about her golden distaff. Lach 
sis, likewise silent, gazed on the 
threads which were the lives of the 
harmless juniors. Atropos did the 
talking, calling them forward in groups 
of two or three as she pleased and 
speaking in -sepulchral tones. The 
juniors were addressed as “sky chil- 
dren,” altho they had never any of 
them been considered angels in school. 
Three boys were first called forward 
and told to kneel before the “three.” 
Lachesis studies their threads of life, 
and from information gained hereto- 
fore thru confidences or~ otherwise, 
she picked up three broomstick horses 
from behind her chair. Whereupon 
Atropos cut the threads of life with 
her big shears and declared that these 
boys were destined to ride their hob- 
bies, namely, raising baby beeves, pigs 
and chickens; and at the premature 
age of 150 years those shears would 
again and finally clip the thread of 
life. The boys had lots of fun riding 
thefr hobbies back to their seats. 

Two girls then came forward and re- 
ceived specs and a ruler and were in- 
formed that their future was in the 
teaching profession. Other girls re- 
ceived rolling pins and various kitchen 
utensils to denote their fates, And 
other boys became lawyers, legisla- 
tors, doctors and so on. After about 
an hour’s time all of the juniors had 
learned their fates. Little cakes and 
fruit punch were then served. It was 
less formal than the usual junior re- 
ception, and much more enjoyable. 





The fresh spring breezes are so full 
of life that we feel inclined to plan 
something that will be in accord with 
the Maytime. The loveliest thing for 
a true May Day, is a festival out under 
the trees with a May queen and attend- 
ants, musie and out of door rhythmic 
dancing. There may be athletic exhi- 
bitions and drills, too, and musical 
games that all can take part in. 

If there is an athletic meet, the May 
queen may be asked to award the tro- 
phies. She should wear a simple white 
dress, which by the way must be quite 
long; a court train of white hanging 
from her shoulders, and a crown of 
flowers which is put on during the 
coronation ceremony. Besides her girl 
attendants, one on either side of her, 
she will have at least four courtiers 
and two little pages—children about 
three or four years old. It is possible 
to rent May Day costumes and if the 
celebration is to take the form of a 
pageant, doublets and hose for the 
attendants would be gorgeous. 

An orchestra should furnish music, 
and the performers should not be too 
far from it, as sound carries so much 
more slowly than light-waves, that to 
the audience, the dancers or people 
doing drills may appear to be not in 
time with the music, tho they are us- 
ing the music just as fast as it gets 


to them. A violin and piano are fine 
for the purpose, if one can not have 
a whole orchestra. A “strong voiced” 
phonograph will be very satisfactory 
if one is available, and frequently one 
can be borrowed for the occasion from 
the town dealer who handles them. 


If you want to get up a program of 
easy rhythmic plays and dances, with 
directions for music, costumes and in- 
structions for the movements, get 
“Dances, Drills and Story-Plays,” by 
Nina B. Lapekin. It is published by 
T. S. Denison & Company, Chicago, 
and I believe its price is $1. It con- 
tains about forty dances, all easy and 
pretty; twenty-four drills and eleven 
clever story-plays for little folks. It 
suggests the music to be used for each 
number, 


Of course, the Maypole should be 
the great climax to any May festival. 
The pole should be tall, strong and 
firmly set up. Most of them stand 
upon a base somewhat like that of a 
Christmas tree. The top should be 
crowned with flowers, either natural 
ones, or very pretty ones may be made 
out of crepe paper. For practice, the 
streamers should be any old kind. 
Screw eyes about the top of the pole 
are used to fasten the ribbons thru. 
Crepe paper streamer may be used 
for winding provided the Maypole 
dancers are careful. 


The number of dancers varies with 
the size of the pole and space. Six- 
teen is a convenient average number 
for a good out-of-door spectacle. Us- 
ually each dancer, if several colors are 
used, dresses to match her streamer. 
Use either all one color, two colors, 
several light shades, or several dark 
shades. A white pole, with white cos- 
tumes, is pretty, but it is easier not 
to get the weaving mixed if two col- 
ors are used. : 

There are many Maypole dances, 
but they generally have the main 
characteristics in common. The dan- 
cers are divided into two divisions, 
which work in opposite’ directions. 
They surround the pole, circle about 
it, first to the left, then to the right. 
Then the pinks, let us say, approach 
the pole to get their streamers, while 
the blues kneel or stand, then wait 
likewise until the blues do the same. 

This usually is followed by a merry 


circling, one party acting as inside ~ 


circle, one staying outside. Dancing 
back to their former places, they be- 
gin the weaving. A pink, for instance, 
meeting the first blue, turns to the 
right, continuing whatever step has 
been agreed upon for weaving; the 
next blue she passes by going to the 
left, and so on alternately, until the 
streamers are woven about half way 
down the pole. Then at a signal, the 
unweaving begins—just the reverse of 
the former directions the dancers were 
going. After this, the streamers are 
dropped and the dancers run off the 
field. 

The proper way to hold a streamer, 
is in the hand toward the pole, with 
the free end held lightly in the other 
hand, if it is rather long. If your 
directions is toward the left in the cir- 
cle, the right hand will hold the 
streamer as it comes from the pole, 
and this hand should be held higher 
than the left, which serves to keep 
the end from dragging. In general, it 
looks better to hold the streamer hand 
slightly above your head. All girls in 
the Maypole dance should be as nearly 
the same size as possible, but differ- 
ence in size should not be a reason for 
putting out a graceful girl, or for giv- 
ing up the pole, of course. 

“Bluff King Hal” is the old standby 
piece for the Maypole dance, but you 
can use almost anything you fancy, 


and adapt a few easy steps to it. Be 
sure not to attempt too difficult steps 
in this, for unless dancers are rather 
advanced, the weaving worries them 
enough. It is better to put on a sim- 
ple thing well, than to get “balled up” 
with something elaborate. It is spec- 
tacular enough to go well with very 
simple movements and good team 
work. Once we used Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song” with a white Maypole 
and Greek costumes. The step was 
point the foot forward, point it back— 
swaying slightly back, then forward— 
then three quick little steps forward; 


then we repeated with the alternate * 


foot. The music and colors changed 
can give you a new variety of May- 
pole each year, sometimes dainty and 
flower-like, sometimes gaudy and fan- 
tastic, sometimes patriotic or gro- 
tesque. Can you imagine anything 
funnier, for instance, than a lot of 
youngsters dressed as frogs, bugs, cat- 
erpillars, butterflies and bunnies, hav- 
ing a rustic Maypole dance? 


The May Day program is opened 
by a grand march of all who take part, 
led by the May queen and her attend- 
ants, who take their places on a 
throne to one side of the place where 
the dances and Maypole are to be. 





Have You Read These? 


Books which every girl should have 
read some time in her lifetime are: 
Little Women, by Louisa M. Alcott; 
Tanglewood Tales, by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne; Uncle Remus, by Joel Chan- 
dler Harris; The Jungle Book and 
Just So Stories, by Rudyard Kipling; 
Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass, by Lewis Carroll; Hans 
Brinker, by Mary Mapes Dodge; The 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, by 
Howard Pyle; Swiss Family Robinson, 
by Johann David Wyss; The Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer, and Huckleber- 
ry Finn, by Mark Twain; Ivanhoe, by 
Sir Walter Scott; The Oregon Trail, 
by Francis Parkman; The Arabian 
Nights, edited by Olcott; Heidi, by Jo- 
hanna Spyri; Treasure Island, by Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson; The Adventures 
of Odysseus and The Tale of Troy, by 
Padriac Colum; Master Skylark, by 
John Bennett; The Little Lame Prince, 
by Dinah Craig Mulock; Gulliver's 
Travels, edited by Padriac Colum; 
The Prince and the Pauper, by Mark 
Twain; The Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils, by Selma Lagerlof; Joan of Arc, 
by Mark Twain; Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm, by Kate Douglas Wiggin; 
Men of Iron, by Howard Pyle; Under- 
stood Betsy, by Dorothy Canfield; A 
Dog of Flanders, by Ouida; The Story 
of Dr. Doolittle, by Hugh Lofting; 
Grimm's Fairy Tales; The Boys’ Life 
of Abraham Lincoln. 





Girls who like historical reading 
will find a little book by Ida M. Tar- 
bell, called “A Reporter for Lincoln,” 
most interesting. It is the story of 
President Lincoln’s friendship for a 
boy from Connecticut who was both 
a brave soldier and a newspaper re- 
porter during the anxious days of 
1864-65. The story is really told by 
the soldier-reporter himself after he 
had grown old, and merely written 
down by Mrs. Tarbell. Henry Wing 
was the boy and he was the first per- 
son to bring news to the president and 
the world about the “lost army” of 
Grant and the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness, and he was also the first one to 
report the news that Lee had surren- 
dered to Grant at Appomattox. It is 
a fascinating story, only seventy-eight 
pages long, and it is said to be true to 
the facts. 
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What Is a Chartered Amateur 
Publication? 

A chartered amateur publication is 
a publication prepared, edited and pub- 
lished by a Lone Scout in good stand- 
ing. The applicant makes formal ap- 
plication for a charter and promises, 
over his signature, to make good every 
subscription and every paid advertise- 
ment; to get the paper out on time, 
and to conduct the paper in the inter- 
est of Scouting in a thoroly Scout-like 
manner. Then, if it passes the board 
of review of the Boy Seout Amateur 
publications, a National Boy Scout 
charter will be issued, which will re- 
main in force as long as the Lone 
Scout editor is in good standing and 
required standard of publication main- 
tained. 

Contributor Medal Awards 


Bronze Medal—The Lone Scout 
method provides that a Lone Scout, in 
good standing may work for the three 
contributor medal awards: 

The LSC, or Lone Scout Contributor 
medal, requires 300 points to get this 
medal, 

Silver Medal—The LSS, or Lone 
Scout Scribe, requires an additional 
300 points, or a total of 600 points. 

Gold Medal—The LSG, or Lone 
Scout Graduate, requires another 300 
points or a total of 900 to get the Gold 
Contributor medal. 

The Lone Scout Gold Quill Award 

All Lone Scouts who are of Saga- 
more Lodge standing, which is equal 
to First Class Scout rank, may—with 
400 additional points, or a_ total of 
1,300, win the Gold Quill award thru 
the Scout program; but, is also eligi- 
ble to work for the Merit Badge in 
Journalism on the basis of require- 
ments given below: 


How to Sccure the Merit Badge in 
Journalism 


A Lone Scout of Sagamore Lodge 
standing, who has edited and published 
five consecutive issues of a chartered 
amateur publication according to the 
Merit Badge requirements in Journal- 
ism, may also on Merit Badge proced- 


ure, secure the Merit Badge in Jour- 
nalism. The requirements for the 
Merit Badge in Journalism are as 
follows: 


1. “Cover” satisfactorily the follow- 
ing assignments: 

(a) Write an article covering a news 
incident. 

(b) Write an article covering a rou- 
tine club or society meeting 

(c) Write a publicity article. 


(d) Write a human interest story 
either actual or imaginary. 

(e) Write i. editorial. 

(f) Secure the publication of at 


least one of these articles. 

2. “Cover” satisfactorily an assign- 
ment given by the examiner. 

3. Explain the respects in which the 
articles in Requiremént 1 are different. 

4. Explain the use and importance 
of headlines, and what is contained in 
the proper lead paragraph. Prepare 
three good news headlines. 

5. Read and correct proof, using the 
conventional proofreader's signs. 
(Manuscript of two typwritten pages 
to be furnished by the examiner.) 

6. Submit copy of four styles of ad- 
vertising for a local newspaper or mag- 
azine. 

7. Submit copy for photographic or 
cartoon illustration he would suggest 
for publication. 

8. Present a dummy ready for the 











printer representing one issue of an 
eight-page paper, magazine, catalog or 
circular. 

9. Produce copy to show what is 
meant by each of the following terms: 
Linotype, handset, galley proof, dum- 
my revised proof, author's corrections, 
electrotype. 

10. Explain what steps are taken to 
copyright a manuscript and tell what 
rights are granted by a copyright, and 
for what periad. 

11. Serve as reporter (either volun- 
tary or paid) for local school, farm 
club, industrial, or other paper or 
magazine for a period of six weeks 
after becoming a first class Scout, or 


until at least six news items shall 
have been accepted. 

12. Present as documentary evi- 
dence of the above requirements a 
scrap book containing the articles 
written, and the clippings, and date 
and name of periodicals or articles 
published. 


The following plan is an alternative 
for all the tests suggested in the fore- 
going paragraphs: 

Conduct an authorized, chartered 
amateur publication under the stand- 
ards set by the national council, Boy 
Scouts of America, for <t least five 
consecutive issues. The Scout must 
edit, manage, and personally print, 
bind and mail the five issues and pre- 
sent a clean record of business-like 
conduct of his paper. 


District and County Leaders 


There are nearly 200 Lone Scouts in 
Kansas, I am told. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that fifty are actively interest- 
ed in promoting Scouting. Not half 
these fifty are fit leaders. I will take 
the liberty to further state there are 
not ten Lone Scouts in Kansas who 
have performed a single thing for the 
organization without working for per- 
sonal gain or some obvious reward. 

Liberally, let us assume that there 
may be as many as fifty meritorious 
Scouts in Kansas. Now, let’s go over 
the present system of Region 8. First, 
Kansas has a state deputy, and be it 
known we have a good one this vear; 
no, you are wrong, it is J. Marcus 
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Jantzen; the state deputy has under 
him eight district leaders (or should 
have, according to the present system 
of control); the district leaders in turn 
have county deputies. There are 105 
counties in Kansas. Each county dep- 
uty may appoint subordinates. 

In my way of thinking this system 


is all wrong; we’ve got plenty of of- 
ficers, but where’s the army? It is 
useless to even imagine there is one 


Scout in every county of Kansas when 
fifty of the 200 are in Emporia, alone— 
thanks to Bill Loughlin’s boosting. We 
‘an not transfer these fifty to isolated 
sections, so why not eradicate the 
county deputies entirely, allowing dis- 
trict leaders to appoint deputies where 
needed? Too much system is appar- 
ent; the counties must make a month- 
ly report to their superior, the district 
leader to his superior, the state dep- 
uty to his superior; somewhere there 
is going to be a slip. Eight districts 
have 200 Scouts among them, or twen- 
ty-five average to each district. Can 
not one Scout leader handle twenty- 
five? If he can not he is not a leader 
and had best step out of office as 
quickly and quietly as possible. The 
task of finding a Scout in each county, 
which falls to district leaders, under 
the present system of no official roll, 
is not only heart-breaking, discourag- 
ing work, but is expensive work. No 
credit is given the district leaders to 
fit their service, when they find a 
Scout in each county, if they ever do, 
the year is so near ended they have no 
time for more important work. 

The most credit in this line should 
go to the origin, to the Scout who first 
collects the monthly report; not to 
those that pass the reports on to an- 
other. The present council chief would 
do well to investigate this system, es- 
pecially in states of Kansas’s Scout 
population; because the chief before 
him used this system does not insure 
its stability—John R. Brann, Mound 
City, Kan. 


Do You Want a Field Meet? 
field 
meet are waiting on the response from 


the Scouts in the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe. If we get enough postcards 


Plans for another Lone Scout 
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Lone Scout Application Blank 


(Only boys twelve years or over are eligible) 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


and understand: 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To ao my duty to God and 


my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; 
(3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 


all times; 
morally straight.” 





(2) To help other people at 


Cnclosed find 60 cents membership fee for one year’s membership as 
a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membefship in 
Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate; 
one year’s subscription to the official organ of Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe; 
and one year’s subscription to The Lone Scout, the National Official Lone 
Scout publication; and all privileges of the Lone Scout organization. 


This 
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Address 








erate ernreete 


If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill in the following blank: 


Name of Ongamize’.............<0:...scccocessos 
Name of Tribe................. SONA arn eee 


OTTO TEE ee 


stinnineind 
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saying that Scouts are interested, the 
meet will be held, but not otherwise. 
The chances are, in case we do have 
a meet, that we will compare records 
with the Nebraska Farmer Tribe and 
perhaps with some other farm paper 
tribes. 

Let’s hear from Scouts at once, par- 
ticularly from tribe chiefs whose 
tribes want to get into the contest. 
Tell us what divisions in tribe com- 
petition are wanted, Last year there 
was some disagreement on this. Shall 
we have one class for tribes under ten 
members and one for tribes over that 
number; or shall we make the divi- 
sion some place else; or shall we just 
have one competition for all the tribes, 
with no attempt to make _ separate 
classes for large and small tribes? If 
we do this last, it means that the 
smaller tribe has the advantage, and 
of course we want to be fair to tribes 
of all sizes. 





Boost the Pep Clubs 


Pep Klubs and Lone Scout Leagues 
have long been in existence, and to my 
opinion they are a great help in Lone 
Seouting. Pep Klubs are generally 
formed to advance contributing. 

Mail tribes may be put into the same 
class. They are not so much for con- 
tributing as for other phases of Scout- 
ing, such as degree work and different 
Lone Scout hobbies, as stamp, coin and 
relic collecting. 

The Pep Klubs of Towa are not in 
as good condition as they could be in. 
The main reasons for this are that the 
lowa Scouts are inactive and they do 
not boost. Some members think they 
are active if they pay their dues regu- 
larly. They can not rightly be called 
active. They’re getting nothing from 
their Pep Klub. They’re not boosting. 

Any member who is not boosting his 
Pep Klub and getting all he can from 
it is a detriment to that particular Pep 
Klub. There are a thousand and one 
ways to boost your Pep Klub. A few are: 
Contributing, securing members, vot- 
ing when you have the chance, run- 
ning for an office, boosting thru your 
own tribes, having letterheads printed 
with the initials or name of your league 
on them, promoting horseshoe, basket- 
ball and other tournaments, helping to 
put on tield meets, doing your part in 
putting out real handbooks and mem- 
bership cards, making application 
blanks if none have been printed, or if 
the league has run out of them, pro- 
moting contributing, degree and boost- 
ing contests, donating small sums, and 
many, many other ways that are too 
humerous to be described here. 

All of these ways of boosting are 
within your reach, and when you join 
a Pep Klub you are expected to boost. 
What is the use of being a member if 
you don’t boost? What do you get from 
your Pep Klub if you are not a booster 
of it? 

I have recently, in a special election, 
been given the chairmanship of the 
Western Iowa Lone Scout League. It 
is but a three months term, finishing 
Arie Poldervoort’s unexpired term. 1 
would like to have all of you who are 
not already members of the W. I. L. S. 
L. to join now. The joining fee is only 
15 cents, so join now. But after you 
have joined begin boosting. Don’t be 
like a lot of the older members. We 
want every member to subscribe to 
“Lone Scout Pepper.” It is a neat lit- 
tle paper and put out on time. That’s 
boosting, too!—Dick Roberts, GC, 
Chairman Western Iowa Lone Scout 
League. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions. of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were a, originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
ry 


sionally be made 
the quarterly reviews. 





to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {s copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written , ermission has been obtained. 











Peter and the Risen Lord 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 8, 1927. John, 20:1-10; 
21:1-23. Printed, John, 20:1-10; 21: 
15-17.) 


“Now on the first day of the week 
cometh Mary Magdalene early, while it 
was yet dark, unto the tomb, and seeth 
the stone taken away from the tomb. 
(2) She runneth therefore, and. com- 
eth to Simon Peter, and to the other 
disciple whom Jesus loved, and saith 
unto them, They have taken away the 
Lord out of the tomb, and we know 
not where they have laid him. (3) 
Peter therefore went forth, and the 
other disciple, and they went toward 
the tomb. (4) And they ran both to- 
gether: and the other disciple outran 
Peter, and came first to the tomb;. 
(5) and stooping and looking in, he 
seeth the linen cloths lying; yet en- 
tered he not in. (6) Simon Peter also 
cometh, following him, and entered in- 
to the tomb; and he beholdeth the lin- 
en cloths lying, (7) and the napkin 
that was upon his head, not lying with 
the linen cloths, but rolled up in a 
place by itself. (8) Then entered in 
therefore the other disciple also, who 
came first to the tomb, and he saw, 
and believed. (9) For as yet they 
knew not the Scripture, that he must 
rise again from the dead. (10) So the 
disciples went away again unto their 
own home. 

“So when they had broken their 
fast, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Si- 

‘mon, son of John, lovest thou me more 
than these?’ He saith unto hih, Yea, 
Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. 
He saith unto him, Feed my lambs. 
(16) He saith unto him again a sec- 
ond time, Simon, son of John, lovest 
than these? He saith unto him, Yea, 
Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. 
He saith unto him, Tend my sheep. 
(17) He saith unto him the third time, 
Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? 
Peter was grieved because he said un- 
to him the third time, Lovest thou 
me? And he said unto him, Lord, thou 
knowest ali things; thou knowest that 
I love thee. 
Feed my sheep.” 





The resurrection of Jesus is the cor- 
nerstone”~ of the Christian religion. 
Leave this out, and you have in all the 
rest a beautiful system of doctrine, a 
living picture of an ideal man, but a 
man who, like you or me, had to suc- 
cumb to the “great enemy” and perish. 
The man who would save another 


must conquer the great enemy, Death; 
must now be living to help us in our 
dying hour, and must have a future in 
time and form prepared for us. 

The apostles put this doctrine in the 
very forefront of their preaching; it 
was everywhere and always “Christ 
and Him crucified,” “Jesus and the 
resurrection.” Putting this doctrine 
boldly to the forefront and everything 
else behind it, they revolutionized the 
religious thought of the world and laid 
broad and deep the foundations of 
modern civilization, All that is worth 
mentioning at all in the name of reli- 
gion rests on Christ and Him cruci- 
fied; an actual, living, reigning Jesus, 
that was dead and is now alive and 
now liveth forevermore. Whenever 
any of the so-called Christian churches 
leave out of their present thought and 
everyday feeling the actual, living, 
reigning, glorified Christ, they become 
literary clubs and cease to have power 
over the human soul. 

(Read the fifteenth chapter of I Cor- 
inthiang apd thus get Paul’s view of 








Jesus saith unto him, | 





the overwhelming of 
Christ’s resurrection.) 

The difficulty of convincing the 
eleven and their fellow believers lay 
in the fact that they did not in the 
least expect a present resurrection. In 
some respects hate is keener witted 
than love. The chief priests did ex- 
pect it and sealed the tomb and set a 
watch, for they feared that what Jesus 
said about His resurrection might be 
true, They were for the time victors, 
and proposed that the dead Jesus 
should stay dead. 


The disciples were utterly routed, 
disappointed, discouraged and in de- 
spair. They had lost all. They were no 
longer disciples, for the Master was 
dead. They were no longer apostles, 
for there was none to send them. The 
hope of the earthly kingdom which 
they had expected was all gone. The 
miraculous power in which they had 
trusted was nailed to the cross like a 
thief, and buried hastily in the tomb 
of a stranger. Reproach, shame, igno- 
miny and contempt from the king, the 
high priests, the soldiers and the rab- 
ble had been poured in fullest measure 
on the head of the man whom they had 
trusted, and He was dead. They had 
not lost their love for Him; they  be- 
lieved He would rise like the rest of 
the just at the great day, but not now. 


When Mary Magdalene, first at the 
sepulcher, saw no guard of soldiers, 
and the open tomb, she evidently was 
horrified at the thought that the grave 
of all she held dear had been desecrat- 
ed, that the hatred of the Jews toward 
Him had followed Him into the tomb, 
and went at once with the horrible tid- 
ings to Peter and John. They came 
running; Mary and the other women 
followed. John, first to reach the tomb, 
stands aghast at the horrible deed; 
Peter, more impetuous, enters and 
finds no evidence of a_ desecrated 
tomb, but the cloths and the napkin, 
or head covering, neatly folded, lying 
in the appropriate places, as if time 
had been no object, and they began for 
the first time to think seriously about 
what He had said about rising from 
the dead. His sayings had conveyed 
to them no real ‘idea of His resurrec- 
tion, but the circumstances led them 
to grasp for the first time the true 
meaning of His saying, and they went 
to their homes to think it over and 
find out what it really meant. 

Mary, woman-like, and the other 
women, remained, and at last she ven- 
tured into the tomb. To her more 
spiritual nature there appeared at first 
an angel at the head, then one at the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. 
And they said unto her: “Woman, 
why weepest thou?” Her reply was 
what she had said to Peter and John: 
“They have taken away my Lord, and 
I know not where they have laid him.’ 
Her thoughts were still of a desecrated 
grave. Then the angels said: “Why 
seek ye the living among the dead? 
He is not here, but is risen.” (Luke, 
24:5-6.) And Mary, turning to flee 
from so strange a sight, regarding it 
as a vision, was met by a man in the 
garb of a laborer, and He, using the 
language of the angel, said: “Why 
weepest thou?” 

Notwithstanding what the angel had 
said, which seems to have made no im- 
pression on her whatever, she gave 
utterance to the deepest feeling of her 
heart: “Sir, if thou hast borne him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid 
him, and I will take him away.” She 
was still thinking of the desecrated 
tomb, and as the man said unto her, 
“Mary,” in tones that can not be ex- 
pressed in words, she recognized at 
once the old voice and the old tender- 


importance 





ness. It is the tone and voice that re- | departed into Galilee in accordance 


main with us in childhood and old age, 
the unchangeable features of human 
character, and Mary, in the fullness of 
her heart, dropped at once into native 
Galilean, the language of childhood, 
ever the language of deepest emotion, 
and said not “Rabbi” but “Rabboni.” 
In the depth of her emotion she was 
evidently about to throw herself on 
the Master, but He restrained her by 
saying: “Touch me not; for I am not 
yet ascended to my Father; but go to 
my brethren, and say unto them, I 
ascend unto my Father and your Fath- 
er, unto my God, and your God.” That 
the phrase, “touch me not,” is not to 
be taken in its most literal sense is 
evident from the account given in Mat- 
thew, 28:9-10, for Mary and the other 
women clasped him by the feet and 
worshiped Him, 


However different the accounts of 
the many different appearances of 
Christ to His disciples, they are all 
alike in this, that they draw a sharp 
line on the one hand between the then 
present and the past, and also the fu- 
ture. They all aim to connect the life 
during the forty days between the res- 
urrection and the ascension with the 
past and also with the life after the 
ascension, and while the life is identi- 
cal, the manner of it is sharply de- 
fined both as to the presént and the 
future. He is not to be with them as 
He was in the past. He will not be 
with them in the future in the same 
sense He is now. The old familiarities 
are not permitted; the present meth- 
ods of intercourse are not to remain. 
He is to ascend to the Father. His 
love toward them is the same; the 
manifestations of it are different. The 
body of the forty days appears, the 
doors being shut and closely barred 
for fear of the Jews. 
convinced them that it is indeed He 
and none other, it vanishes out of their 
sight. The sole object of all these ap- 
pearances is to convince them that it 
is indeed He, with the old looks and 
tones, the same “Peace be unto you,” 
and that He is to depart after furnish- 


ing irrefutable proofs that death did | 


not hold Him, anc that they are to. 
carry on the work in His name ‘after 
they have been qualified by the giving 
of the Comforter according to His 
promise. 

On that same Easter evening, when 
the disciples had gathered together to 
talk over these strange things, and 
fearful lest the Jewish power would 
wreak vengeance on them, both outer 
and inner doors were shut and closely 
barred, Jesus appeared in the midst of 
them and said: ‘Peace be unto you,” 
and convinced them that it was indeed 
He. He showed them His hands and 
His feet. Luke tells us that two of 
them, apparently not apostles, but be- 
lievers, had taken a journey that after- 
noon to Emmaus, and how He ap 
peared to them in the way and was 
made known by the breaking of bread. 
So He appears to them on this Easter 
evening. Thomas was not with them, 
but the next first day, or, as we would 
say, the next Sabbath, they were again 
met together at the same trysting 
place, Thomas being present, to whom 
Jesus showed His hands and His feet, 
and the apostolic college being then 
fully reorganized, He breathed upon 
them, saying, “Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost,” and gave them world-wide 
commission. ‘ 

The gospel of John proper closes at 
the last verse of chapter 20, with the 
statement that Jesus did many things 
in the presence of His disciples which 
were not recorded. When the twenty- 
first chapter was written, the other 
disciples were long since dead, and 
the extreme old age of John gave color 


| to the impression which had gone 


abroad, that Jesus had said to the 
other disciples that John would tarry 
till He came. John, therefore, tells 
them that they were mistaken, and 
tells just what Jesus did say, and 
how. 

After the meeting in which Jesus 
convinced Thomas of the fact of His 
bodily resurrection, the disciples had 


When He has | 


| with His instructions. Seven of the 
| disciples were at their old haunts by 
the sea of Galilee. When they were 
talking over all the recent events, and 
what they would do in the future, 
Peter says that he is going fishing. 
The others naturally follow their lead- 
er and say they will go with him. They 
toiled all night and caught nothing. 
Morning came at last, and they dis- 
cerned a human form and heard a 
voice saying, “Children, have ye aught 
to eat?” When they answered no, He 
told them to cast the net on the right 
side. Then as they cast it, they were 
| astonished to find the net full of 
| fishes. Peter cast himself into the 
lake and swam ashore. When the 
meal of bread and fish is over, with 
all the disciples knowing and rejoic- 
ing that once more they were in fellow- 
ship with their Lord, Jesus said to 
Peter, “Simon, son of John, lovest 
thou me more than these?” Jesus here 
uses the word meaning love in the 
most self-sacrificing sense. Peter does 
not dare use this word, but uses the 
word expressing affection in his reply, 
“Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” 
Jesus in reply says: “Feed my lambs.” 
The second time Jesus uses the same 
word as the first; and Peter makes 
his same reply; and Jesus answers: 
“Tend (shepherd) my sheep.” Before 
it was “feed,” now it is shepherd, di- 
rect, govern. In asking the question 
the third time, Jesus uses the same 
word that Peter had used, in order to 
press home to him the meaning of it. 
Peter was greatly grieved because 
Jesus had said to him the third time: 
Dost thou love me even as a friend? 
And he answers, appealing to His om- 
niscience as the searcher of all hearts. 
Now Jesus says: “Feed my sheep”’— 
not those who are just beginning the 
Divine life, but those who have made 
advancement, evidently referring not 
to teaching the first principles to the 
lambs of the flock, but to his elucida- 
tion of the great teachings of Christ 
in his subsequent epistles. In this 
way he was to prove the sincerity of 
his affection for Christ. 
| A hard lesson this was to Peter, but 
one that his nature demanded. Ardent, 
impulsive, out of balance, or, as we 
would say, not level headed, the Savior 
impresses upon his mind this fact, 
that he must not trust to the impulse 
| of the moment, but bend himself to 
| the patient, and, it may be, tiresome 
| work of feeding His lambs and tending 
| and feeding His sheep. From this 
time onward, Peter’s character seem3 
to have greatly changed. It was no 
small task that was laid upon him, and 
he is told that the last part of his life 
is to be very different from the begin- 
ning. He is told that in his old age he 
shall be bound and led to marty:dom. 
“And when he had spoken thus, he 
saith unto him, Follow me.” 














SUMMER FASHIONS 


























The Summer Book is out! It shows the 
frocks smartly dressed women will wear, 
how they will dress their hair, what hats 
they will wear, and what shoes. It is a 
book that will help you to look your best. 
For your copy send 10 cents today to 
Fashion Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Why Milk By Hand? 
It is poor economy 
when Perfection 

es does it better. 
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“My Most Economical Farm Machine” 


“MY Perfection Milker is just as good as ever” writes Lynn Brad- 
ford of Sparta, Michigan. “It hasn’t missed a milking in the six 
years I have had it. As you know, I got it second hand—its factory 
number is 647. I should like to know if there are any older ma- 
chines in use at the present time.” 

“The ten cows that I have had on test at the West Kent Cow 
Testing Association were high herd for both milk and butterfat— 
12100 Ibs. of milk and 418 lbs. of fat. Four of them were first calf 
heifers. I also had high cow for milk and butterfat.” 

Mr. Bradford’s Perfection was seven years old when he bought 
it second hand. So it is now going strong after thirteen years. 
Its cost of upkeep is practically negligible, “less than any other tool 
on the farm,” and Perfection milking takes only a/fraction of the 
time that hand milking takes. 

The new sanitary teat cup has only two 
pieces. One pull and it’s all apart. That’s 
why the Perfection Milker is so easy-to 
wash. and keep sanitary. 

Send for your copy of free catalog and 
the names of users nearest you. 


The new 2 piece Teat Cup. 
One pull and ic isallapict 
for quick and easy cleaning, 


Perfection Mfg. Co. or Perfection Milker Co., Inc. 


2102 East Hennepin Ave 209 West Jefferson Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. Syracuse, New York 























is the best stallion breeding record 
published; convenient, complete and 
worth its cost every day of the sea- 
son. Contains blanks for complete 
breeding records of 100 mares, with 
blanks for return service, ete. 

Each record has a contract to be 
signed by owner of mare, which then 
becomes a note for payment of the 
service fee. It simplifies collections 
and protects the stallion owner. 

There is also a gestation table show- 
ing dates for return service, blanks for 
recording payments, etc. Numbered 
pages and indexed for easy reference. 

Printed on tough linen paper and 
cloth bound to stand hard usage; 4x7 
inches—just fits the pocket. 


Hundreds are in use and everybody 
is pleased. 

Mr. W. L. DeClow, well known 
breeder and importer, writes: ‘‘The 
last service books I bought were the 
Handy Record. It is better than any 
of the others I have seen. 

Price 75c postpaid; three or more 
copies ordered at same time, 60c 
each. Send orders to the publishers, 


STALLION SERVICE 
RECORD 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their expertence to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 
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Cream Grading Projects Increase 


Reports from a number of different 
states shows an increased interest in 
grading dairy products. Buyers are 
beginning to appreciate that it takes 
an appeal to the pocketbook as well as 
an appeal to pride to secure uniform 
improvement of dairy products. 

Cream grading is not a panacea for 
all marketing ills, but it is one of the 
fundamental factors tn securing a good 
product which can be manufactured in- 
will sell on the 
market at higher prices. In some of 
the southern states the project is just 
starting, while in the northern states 
it is becoming more of an established 
practice. In territories where cream 
supplies are limited there is less op- 
portunity to make grading pay on ac- 
count of the difficulties of securing 
sufficient volume. However, with good 
co-operative creameries there is little 
reason for not paying the producers of 
sweet cream a premium over the pro- 
ducers of sour cream. Many of the 
private and centralized creameries are 
also getting sufficient volume in many 
places to justify cream grading. 

The more that producers of good 
cream insist upon their creameries 
taking up this practice, the quicker 
will be the general response. Buyers 
like to please their customers. In gen- 
eral, buyers need a large amount of 
convincing. Arguments can be best pre- 
sented by the producers of sweet cream 
who are entitled to a premium over the 


| general average. 





Vegetable Flavor in Cream 


There are many who like the flavor 
and odor of vegetables, but there are 
not mahy who like them mixed with 
cream or butter. The spring season of 
the year is the time when odors and 
flavors of this kind handicap the dairy- 
man more than at any other time. 
When green material is scarce, cows 
are more apt to eat products which 
will cause odd flavors. 

In some sections, wild onions cause 
trouble in the spring. Where wild 
onions are common, cows should be 
kept off the pasture until other grasses 
are abundant. The reason for bad fla- 
vors from onions and other vegetables 
is that the flavor is volatile. They 
enter the blood stream, and if milk is 
produced within four to six hours after 


the cow eats the material, the flavor 
will be pronounced. 
Where succulent materials which 


will produce odors or flavors are 


to cows, the proper 


fed | 
method of proce- | 


| 
| 





dure is to feed such products shortly | 


after milking. The volatile flavors 
leave the cows when from four to six 
hours pass before the cows are milked. 
Such feeds as turnips, potatoes fed in 
excess, green cowpeas, green corn, 
green alfalfa and silage are character- 
istic feeds which produce off flavors. 
All of these can be eliminated by feed- 
ing such succulence after milking rath- 
er than before milking. 





{his Expresses Our Sentiment 


An Iowa subscriber who is_ not 
pleased with the fact that some dairy- 
men are consuming oleomargarine, 
states: 

“Wallaces’ Farmer has been coming 
to our home for many years and I have 
been an interested reader of its dis- 
cussions of the farmer’s’ troubles. 
Dairying is probably the most impor- 
tant branch of farming in Allamakee 
county, co-operative creameries han- 
dling the cream in a satisfactory and 
profitable manner. 

“There are many farmers who sell 
large amounts of cream the year round 
but who are users of oleomargarine 
because they sell their butterfat for 





| 


(now 55 cents) and buy oleo for 29 
cents per pound. [ am writing this to 
ask you to publish an article showing 
these farmers the injustice they are 
doing themselves and the rest of the 
dairy industry. 

“If they don’t use their own product, 
how can they expect anyone else to?” 

We do not know how to put this 
proposition any more definitely than 
our subscriber has put it. If we could, 
we would. We once heard of an auto- 
mobile salesman that bought another 
make of car than the one which he 
was selling. However, he is out of 
business now. \ 





Cooling Prevents Spoilage 


Warm weather makes cream cooling 
essential. After a large amount of re- 
search, the United States Department 
of Agriculture has found that when 
milk or cream is held at temperatures 
of 70 to 90 degrees, which are most 
suitable for the growth of bacteria, 
that each of the bacteria will produce 
another of its kind in seventeen min- 
utes, 

By using a large amount of multipli- 
cation it can be demonstrated that a 
can of good cream with only one bac- 
terium in it will be changed to a very 
poor can of créam with over four bil- 
lion bacteria if held at a temperature 
of from 70 to 90 degrees for nine hours. 
This is also demonstrated by the prac- 
tical experience of many dairymen. 

There is only one practical way of 
preventing this rapid growth of bac- 
teria, and that is by keeping the cream 
cool. Cold is one of the worst ene- 
mies of bacterial growth. If cream is 
cooled to 50 degrees before mixing with 
older cream and then held at this tem- 
perature, it will keep sweet for several 
days. 





lowa Leads in Butter Shipped 
to New York 


Domestic butter receipts in New 


York City showed a marked decrease 
during the first quarter of 1927, as 


compared to the same period in 1926, 
but the offerings from Iowa increased 
during this period, so that Iowa led all 
other states in the amount of butter 
which went to New York. In former 
vears Minnesota held a slight lead over 
Towa, 

The total receipts on the New York 
market from domestic sources during 
the first quarter of this year amounted 
to 52,725,435 pounds, as compared with 
56,859,391 pounds last year. Of this 
amount, Towa supplied 15,488,092 
pounds this year, as compared with 
12,205,244 pounds last year. Minnesota 
ranks in second place this year with a 
total shipment of 12,580,881 pounds, as 
compared With 13,898,283 pounds last 
year. Other states which showed an 
increased shipment to New York were 
Wisconsin, Montana, Kansas and Mis- 
souri. 





Cow Testing Associations| 
Show Growth 


Towa cow testing associations in- 
creased from 61 associations in 1925 
to 77 associations in 1926. This im- 


proved their rank in the United States 
so that Iowa now ranks fourth in the 
number of associations and third in 
the number of cows under test. Wis- 
consin, with 159 associations, ranks 
first both in number of associations 
and number of cows under test. Mich- 
igan is second with 102 associations, 
while Minnesota is third with 85. Iowa 
beats both Michigan and Minnesota in 
number of cows under test on account 
of larger associations, Iowa having 
27.695 cows under test, Minnesota 26,- 
562 and Michigan 26,511. 
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Altho California ranks well down 
the list in number of associations, she 
ranks second.in number of eows under 
test, on account of having larger as- 
sociations. She has a total of 59,509 
cows under test in 35 associations. This 
unusually good showing from Califor- 
nia makes that state rank first in per- 
centage of cows under test, their rec- 
ord showing that 10 per cent of the 
cows in the state are tested regularly. 
In Iowa, 2.1 per cent of the cows are 
tested, while the average for the en- 
tire United States is 1.8 per cent. 





Soybeans Prove Good Crop 

for Dairymen 

When one of the cow testing associa- 
tions was organized in Fayette county, 
Iowa, three and one-half years ago, only 
three men were growing soybeans. 
During the past yedr, twenty-three of 
the twenty-six members were growing 
them. Most of the beans were grown 
for hay and were of the Manchu va- 
riety. 

The yields of beans in Fayette coun- 
ty have varied from ten ta twenty-five 
bushels per acre. So far the beans have 
been so valuable as seed that they have 
been used but little for feed. Experi- 
ments which have been conducted at 
the Iowa experiment station show that 
cracked soybeans compare very favor- 
ably with linseed meal as a protein sup- 
plement, while soybean hay compares 
favorably with alfalfa hay. 

On account of the fact that soybeans 
will grow on acid soil, it is likely that 
their use will be rapidly extended, es 
pecially in those sections of the state 
where it is difficult to seeure a stand 
of alfalfa or clover. Soybeans are an 


annual, and produce a crop of hay or 
beans the same year as planted, so 
that they will be extensively used 


where clover or alfalfa seedings have 
failed. 





Butter Stabilization Succeeds 

The Australian system of butter sta- 
bilization apparently 
even tho some people have argued that 
people in the United States could not 
make the MecNary-Haugen bill work. 

A report in an Australian paper pub- 
lished on January 27, 1927, states that 
the butter stabilization committee will 
hold a meeting at which the accounts 
of the operations of the organization 
will be considered. It has been stated 
that there will be a refund of one cent 
per pound on all butter manufactured. 
Under their plan butter manufacturers 
pay a levy of three cents a pound on 
all butter manufactured in order to 
pay a bounty of six cents a pound on 
all butter exported. 

During 1926, the operations showed 
that there was a_ surplus of the 


is succeeding, 





amounts paid in over the amounts re- | 


quired to pay the bounty on exports. 
The purpose of the law is to increase 
the price of the butter which is used 
for home consumption and therefore 
return farmers more for their product. 
Apparently the scheme is working. 





Sioux City Leads World in 
Butter Manufactured 


Sioux City not only claims the larg- 
est creamery in the world, but it is 
also entitled to the honor of being the 
world’s champion butter manufacturing 
town, according to figures compiled by 
the Iowa Department of Agriculture. 
Last year the six creameries in Sioux 
City manufactured a total of 31,262,749 
pounds of butter. This is 1,560 car- 
loads of butter, or approximately five 
carloads daily. 

The Hanford Produee Company, 1lo- 
eated in Sioux City, manufactured 17,- 
451,335 pounds of butter, which makes 
it the largest creamery in the world. 
Practically all of the creameries in 
Sioux City are centralizers, and not 
only receive cream from lIowapoints 
but from South Dakota and Nebraska 
also. 















ELEVEN 
POINTS OF 

SEPARATOR 
PERFECTION 


1 GREATER BUTTERPAT SAV- 
ras. La ae! wt of 


ental IOWA CURVED ‘Disc 
L that saves more butterfat 










NewBall Bearing 


IOWA 


Patented Curved Disc Bowl 


SEPARATOR 


Greatest for Butterfat Saving, due 
to patented curved disc bowl. 


Lightest Running, due to new Ball 
Bearing Construction, 


Greatest for convenience. 
The New Special Ball Bearing Con- 


struction added to other great IOWA features makes 
it the World's lightest running separator. Smoother 
in operation, better tests at the cream station. 


Also, adds years more service because 
frietion and wear is reduced to almost nothing. 


The New IOWA is a wonder. The most 


improved cream separator money can buy. 


To you—to dairymen and farmers, 
everywhere—the latest and greatest IOWA means @ 
bigger income from the same number of cows, 


Look at the eleven features of separator 
perfection built into the IOWA, If you know sep- 
arators, these points will preve the supremacy of 
the Iewa. 


If not, see your IOWA dealer, arrange 
for a demonstration on your farm, then y , too, 
will know. Greatest separator value, The IOWA sells 
itself by closer skimming, easier running, time and 
work saved—or there’s no sale. 


car to 
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A real separator hpyer’s 
guide. Tells all about sepa- 
rators—How to judge—How 
to test separators— Explains 
fully the 11 big points as 
partly illustrated in thie ad- 
vert luable infor- 
mation and facts on how to 
get more butterfat. SENT 
PREE. Shows all de- 
tails of LOW A Separa- 
tor © 

jon. 
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INSTRUCTION 
—_ Seneatienepantms more dur 
ability, easier running. 

3 IOWA ALL-AROUND QUAL- 
Ltd CONSTRUCTION, gives 
smoother ration, more 
durability. 


4 IOWA CLARIFY- 
ING CHAM- 
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PBALANO- 
Pines aoe han 
ahen cing eqoetruction 


waste ‘thes valuable butterfat. 


9 x IOWA REPUTA- 
fthe IOWA Sepune 
| tor’s 29 years ot 

separator 





Send Coupon Tirssecietea aenetactorore Compe, Dost. ae 
Find Out About Our J !vr-Poine” separator Book Free. Also od 
12-Mo’s-to-Pay Plan 


me full particulars about 12 months’ payment 
ay and how to get a free demonstration of 

Get our free demonstration offer 
that lets you separate with a new 


WA Separators on my own farm, 
Ball Bearing IOWA on yeur own farm. 
That’s how to be gure of getting the 


NOM cccccesgccccccccccccccccccccoseccococs : 


best separator, Not what we claim. TOWN cccccccccccccccccccccesccesscsconseses 
Not what users say. Just the things 
you can see for yourself. Give a New 9 State ....-sccececneseees RVBreccceccecces 


IOWA a chance to show you what 
separator satisfaction means. 

Mail coupon or write for the name of nearest 
IOWA Separator Dealer and free “11-Point’”’ book. 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. 
a 


SOWA 












How many cows have you?........++:+ coccecese | 
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Raise BEST Pigs 


You Ever Raised 


—and do it more easily and cheaply with 
Champion Pig Meal. Every sack contains 
Tankage, Linseed Meal, Peanut Meal,Corn 
Germ Oil Meal, Wheat Middlings, Cane 
Molasses, and Mineral—just the uniform 
balanced ration your ani pigs need. 


Cr Pan 


—develops pigs Pig of any known iy 
method. It is a tonic stimulant and } 















URSUANT to our agreement 
wath 


Wadhams Oil Company 


Tempered ‘ 


Motor Oil — 


ender eMNANLTT TSU TTTMEATHT SHITE that every “fill” of Wedhoms 


Sold under this vledde —— 


where you See the Red Disc Sign 





camdainers to delivery \o your motor 


fi= inapection of our 
methods and the Com- 
peny's requirements is 
—~~—aarnestly savited. 
. unexcelled conditioner. 


the year round from start to finish. 
Start your brood sows on it and 


—— 


MV 








carry the pigs thru to maturity. 
For sale by all live dealers or fill 
out and mail Trial Order 






SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 





throat is cleaned off 


horse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2. 50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions. Valuable 
horse book 8-S free, 


A satisfied user says: “‘Colt’s knee swol- 
len four to five times normal size. Broke 
and ran for two weeks, Now almost 
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well. Absorbine is sure great." 


TRADE MARK REG-U.S Pat ad 





on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or , 
romptly U, 
by Absorbine without laying up & 


BSORBIN 
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AERATORS 


Ask your lumber dealer 
aboutthem—hecantell you 
why every building containing 
stock should be properly ven- 
ulated. 






King Aerators 
on the roof in- 
sure fresh air in 
your barn, remove 
ing foul, damp air. 
Help to prevent 
spread of disease. 
Talk this over with 
yourdealer. (41) 
King Ventilating 

ompany, 
Owatonna, Minn. 


















Blank below. 
Champion Milling <== 


& Grain Co. 
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H Champion Milling & GrainCe., Clinton, lowa & 

As a trial order. ship | me Fi ve 100-ib. Bags of Champion 5 
H Pig Meal, freight charg 4. l enclose check for $15 ' 
o fall payment for thie tr order 
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When writing to advertisers, 


please mention Wallaces’ 


Farmer 
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BABY CHICKS 





AA paying kind. Sho-Me Chicks— 
ts—beooareo 
Pan fe strains culled ‘or vigor, egy Dro- 


For six months to your favorite poultry 
ine, 5 ir you send us names 
when writing for Smith 
Tout” on catalog, 


or Leghorn World. Write 


. SMITE BROTHERS HATCHERIES 
85 Mexico, Mo. 


om 
ay Pn ary ONEY WITH 


show qualities by W’rof. Gorrell. 
under best conditions, 
Live GERiy Al, GUARAN- 
*m ary mito, in in orderi 


ir Mo, Chicks frum this ad ing." 


ap 
hers big 1 


080) 
“Chicks flew out 


or ay odor you ed | in after ooking poppy.""—R. O. Boyd, 


SHO-ME CHICKS” 


Bay thousands of poultry raisers. 
n “Sold § $38 6 canes of eges from 700 ShoMe 


New Germany, 


Minn, Bs. 1000 chicks ordered from 
Me pulleta laid before Than 
Rosebush 


Bay City, M 
of bor they were ao 
New Mexico. 


SPECIAL PRICES Qr¢er, Sho-Me 


tow prices for late April re jay. 


of two other | 
Brother's 


bh Rock Monthly, Rhode 
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Inspected and 


Hatcheries 





PRICES REDUCED 
Now Is the Time to Buy! 


SUPERIOR BRED 


CHICKS 


All chicks from high producing hens 
having our six-years breeding back of 
them. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 








Order From This Ad—April and May Prices 


Heavy Assorted 
Light Assorted 


Union Poultry Co., 


VARIETY Ch 

Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. C. Reds, S. C. Reds ........ $1 
S. C. Anconas, S. C. W. Leghorns, S. C. Buff Leghorns, S. C. 

EE Pee ORT ye Te or eee 1 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks, Black Lang- 

Ts. Te Sie IB ie sv. .0 00:00 0:6 00 0-552 0010. 8:6.0'8. 659.000 00:0 1 


Box F, La Porte City, lowa 


100 500 1000 





icks Chicks Chicks 
3.00 $ 62.50 $120.00 


1.00 52.50 100.00 
4.00 67.50 130.00 


0.00 47.50 95.00 
8.00 37.50 75.00 





















Prof Kings Profitable Chicks | 











in the best breeds. 


Brahmas and Black Glantea. 


F RE E to customers buytog 50 or more chicks before May 


The PIONEER 
Hatchery man 
in Lowa. 
successful year. 


Beautifully {llustrated in colors. 


‘Producers of peppy, healthy, pure-bred laying strain Iowa Accredited chicks 

Rocks, Reds, White and Silver Wyandottes, White and * 
Buff Orpingtous, Wyckoff and Kerlin and Barron Strain W. Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, 
You might as well have the best. 90 per cent re-orders. 









IOWA HATCHERY ACCREDITED CHICKS 


my valuable 75 page Book—regularly priced at 50c— 


“FARM POULTRY PAYS” 





Slat, 


Write for latest prices and catalog. 
IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, lowa City, lowa 


-Address all letters as above, and avoid delays and confusion 


Prices Reduced on Iowa Chicks, May Delivery, $ 1 OO per 100 











All Chicks From Carefully Culled Pure Bred Flocks, 


Every Flock Under ~a Personal Supervision 







Per 100 For & Pe i For 600 
8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, She 7 00 pf i} Buff Rock S. C. White Minorcas, 71. 
6. C. Buff Leghorns and Anconas 2.60 Heavy Mixed it 00 62.60 
Barred Rocka. S.C. Reds, W. Rocks, B. Minore as, +] 00 81 60 Assorted . 9.00 42.60 
White W pandetten, Buff Orpingtons, - 16.00 72.60 Special Mating Floc! ks, | 2e per chick higher. 


Order from this ad. or write for full description. 100 per cent live delivery. Once a custom 


TILL’S HATCHERY, 


Box Ww, 





THEY 
LIVE 


World's greatest laying strains. 


GRACE’S ACCREDITED CHICKS 


Every Flock State Accredited 


. ive delivery guaranteed. Cataleg free, Reference: First 
G@RACE'S ACCREDITED HATCHERY, 


Box W, CHILLI 


er, always a booster. 


_BELLEVUE IOWA 


THEY 
PAY 


and on free range. 


High quality chicks that live and grow. 100 500 1000 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas.................... 611.00 652.50 $100.00 
Barred, White, Buff Rocke, Reds............cccescsecesseee 13.00 62.50 120.00 
White and Buff Orpiogtons, Wyandottes...... pacheaes cose ABD 62.50 120.00 
Black Minorcas, White Langehans.................6060.00e 13.00 62 50 120.0) 
White Minorcas, Brahmas, Jersey Giants ............+4. - 17,00 80.00 150.00 


Nationa! Bank. 
COTHE, MISSOURL 








ship Mondays and Thursdays. 


y 
White, Buff and Brown Leghorns.. 
68. C. Black Minorcas 
Barred aad Buff Rocks, 
Heavy Mixed 
Mixed, as they run 


Famous Catalog Free. 


Get Your Chicks When You Want Them 


Gold Seal Chicks, and all at one time fs the way we do business. Largest hatchery in northern lowa. We 
We ship postpatd 100 per cent delivery. 
100 





WAGNER’S HATCHERY, MONONA, IOWA 


300 500 1000 
$35 055 $105 
38 60 115 
41 65 125 
32 60 95 
29 45 90 














GAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 


























THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








A SCISSORS STORY 


Scissors copy is material cut from 
other papers. This is a tale told thru 
published advertisements. For intro- 
duction, let it suffice to say that I had 
been hunting an appetizing looking 
chicken for Sabbath dinner. The fowls 
in the butcher shop dangling by a long, 
blue neck, crop bulging like an Adam’s 
apple, decided me to get roast beef in- 
stead. A chicken appetite is interested 
in chickens, Therefore, an advertise- 
ment spread over an eighth of a page 
of the evening paper, with details of a 
new poultry plant, appealed to me. A 
large acreage of sandy soil was adver- 
tised as platted in units of two-acre 
lots for a community project. The plans 
of the poultry houses were to be uni- 
form; a packing house; co-operative 
buying and selling would help the 
members of the community get the most 
for their money. “Modern life de- 
mands the most complete service,” the 
ad read. “Our products as put on the 
market wtll be prepared under strictly 
sanitary conditions and will be done 
up in sealed waxed packages. All kinds 
of fowls dressed, drawn and prepared 
for cooking, marked under an exclusive 
advertised brand with a guarantee that 

















finger-prints. 
children: 

“Give children an orchard to play 
in, a garden to grow things in, flowers 
to stimulate their ideals of beauty, 
chickens, rabbits or pigeons to care 
for, and they will grow up into useful 
men and women with sterling charac- 
ters,” 

As to the poultry side of it, they 
said: 

“We have bought and brought the 
largest number of pedigreed poultry in 
the state. We have as good stock as 
there is in the world in White Leg- 
horns. We also have Dark Cornish and 
Australorp purebred stock for meat. 
This is our foundation from which 
members will get the very best stock at 
the lowest possible price. 

“We have ordered a 7,000 capacity 
incubator for immediate delivery and a 
12,000 capacity incubator for October 
delivery, These are to hatch pedigreed 
baby chicks of the highest quality for 
members. A hen will net you at least 
$1 per year. A good 200-egg hen will 
make you $3 profit per year, conserva- 
tively. Multiply these figures by the 
number you want to start with, and 


They were interested in 





A guard of this sort is very effective in keeping clean the milk which is 
fed in open vessels, 


if not found as represented the money 
paid for it will be refunded without 
any questions asked. It is planned to 
have a community swimming pool; a 
playground for the children will be ir 
connection with the pool. It is planned 
to have a community house for the wo 
men’s club for non-sectarian religious 
services, Sunday school, lectures, radio 
concerts, moving pictures and social 
gatherings for the children and young 
people of the community.” 

A community poultry project on such 
a seale as this was putting poultry at 
the top where it belonged. I would 
give them my patronage. 

In the weeks that followed, a big 
spread appeared every week. For ex- 
ample: “We know you love beautiful 
surroundings, so we plant an evergreen 
hedge on both sides of every street on 
your lot line, and in a few brief months 
you will approach your home thru a 
line of beautiful waving evergreens. 
(The pepper trees which are evergreen 
in Arizona do wave.) 

“We believe there is nothing so dead- 
ening to the sense of the artistic as uni- 
formity of arrangement of buildings 
placed in exactly the same position and 
order, hence we encourage a diversity 
of arrangement. Our tracts are nearly 
square, which makes it possible to have 
a variety of arrangements.” 

Think of the luxuries and social ad- 
vantages of the city in a congenial 
country community, all growing chick- 
ens together; with the encouragement 


| to be as to residence as individual as 





you can determine your own individ- 
ual income. 

“We face our houses to the east so 
as to give the birds the benefit of the 
early morning sun, and the shade in 
the heated part of the day. An adjust- 
able awning gauges the amount of sun- 
light admitted.” 

I was taken, too, with this comment 
on marketing: 

“The producer must learn that pro 
ducing is one branch of the business 
and marketing is another. He must 
quit peddling from door to door and 
produce in large quantities. . . . 
Each unit of our laying house is 
equipped to serve as a brooder house, 
a rearing house and a laying house, 
thus saving a waste of capital in use- 
less buildings. Scientifically managed 
dairies are so intensified now that very 
little yardage is required, and cows are 
kept almost constantly in the stan- 
chions, and even the green feed is 
moved to them and fed out of racks 
instead of pastured.” 


We followed the winding road across 
the desert, past drifts of yellow pop- 
pies and lavender wild verbena. Wa 
passed an oil station with the name of 
the farm advertised. Then we turned 
and came back and interviewed the at- 
tendant at the station. Yes, everything 
the advertisements said was going to 
come to pass. Some of the lots were 
sold; there were a few chickens in a 
small house at the rear. Wouldn’t we 
come again? 
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Maptecrest Chicks can be guaranteed 100 per cent 
because every hen in Maplecrest breeding flocks ie a 
heavy layer, purebred, and blood-test or i 

80 per cent of hatching capacity ded to fil 
of old cusomers. All Nealon varition, Fecha 4 ma 


special Tep-Day Guarantee. ‘Mabe menuy with Maple- 
08 1813.25 From Maplecrest Flock” 


.R. erger ‘arnell, lowa, ait from 
$96 worth of Maplecrest chicks. ‘*$125 in Decempher y 


pony ¢ pace fer your- 
free. Write A. C. GINGERICH, Prop, 


Maplecrest Hatchories 


(ar, 
~MOg Dept Wollman, lowa 
SPECIAL MAY AND JUNE PRICES 


Our SPECIAL re- 
duced May and 
Jane prices on our 
popular Y 
CHICKS will save 
you money. All 
our flocks State I[n- 
epected and Accredited 
and have been rig‘dly 
culled for type and 
production for years. 

We have the followin; 

breeds: S.C. White 

R. C. Brown Legborne, 









Anson Rocks, R "C. Reds. 
White Wyandottes and 
Buff Orpingtons. 
We cah give you satie- 
faction and guarantee 
100% live delivery. Our prices range from $11.00 to 
$14.50 per 100. Don’t wait, but order direct from this 
ad, sending $4.00 deposit per 100. Address ox 7, 


LADOUX’S HATCHERY, SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 


CHICKS 


ALL LEADING VARIETIES 
Bloodtested—Accredited 
Purebred production quality stock. 
Good as the best. Only hatchery pro- 
ducing Rose Comb Barred Rocks. 
Prices reduced proportionate with cost 
of hatching eggg. Prices and catalog. 
Golden rule policies. 


South English, lowa 








Livable guarantee. 


Wengers Hatchery, 


















STATE ACCREDITED 
. Le » Sh A 5 
Var ait BS: eerie BIS" Craton 
12.50 Quick 






service. og fre 


©. 
PIONEER POULTRY FARMS, Box 120, Queen City, Mo. 





FREE All about Poultry, Eggs for Hatch- 

ing, Diamond Strain Chicks, Brood- 

er Stoves and Supplies. Diamond Strains 
from heavy laying, vigorous flocks 

and selected by expert poul 

judges, Low prices. Write today. 

Alten’s Poultry Farm, Box 54, Creston, towa. 


QUALITY CHICKS 
PRICE cu TT 














60 100 600 
= Ot Mote fit 

oe 2.0) 
ae Weend. 7 #12 66.00 110 
Brahmas 100......$15; Assorted 100......$8. CATALOG FREE. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, - - COLUMBIA, MO. 











68 breeds tine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese. 
fowls, eggs, chicks at low prices 26 
years with America’s most Bronte nie poultry, 
heavy egg producers. 10,000 prizes. arge 
Satsion tees. “s A. A. ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MIN 









Chicks from 









We were disappointed that this won- 
derful plant hadn’t been built. 

We said we would come again. Per- 
haps in six months I can tell the read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer poultry de 
partment how this poultry plant is 
succeeding with poultry-minded people. 

The value of this story is that it pic- 
tures a community with high ideals, 
provided with cultural advantages, con- 
genial society, factory methods, inten- 
sive cultivation and co-operative buy- 
ing and marketing for the small breed- 
er. “God never intended that childrren 
should be reared in crowded cities, 
housed in tenements, and their play- 
grounds alleys and streets,” says one 
ad. 
tribute to civilization is to give te the 
world an honest, industrious man or a 
noble, pure woman, and the way to be- 
gin is to give the boy and girl a fair 
chance. We have electricity ready for 
you to connect with to do all the drudg- 
ery about the house. Electricity to 
brood your baby chicks with; electric- 
ity to light your laying houses in the 
fall and winter, and thus increase egg 
production and augment the profits. 
Anyone can get free the best oral ad- 
vice on poultry raising from our uni- 
versity.” 

Just advertising and scissors copy, 
but there is some wheat in the chaff.— 
H. W. A. 
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Egg Grading Makes Better 
Prices 


HTT 





(Continued from page 6) 
chants are not prepared, either by ex- 
perience or equipment, to buy on grade. 
Every one admits that it is only a 
question of time until most of such 
merchants go out of the egg business 
or buy on grade, as eggs are one of 
the few products which are not sold 
on grade at the present time. 

Dealers who have been purchasing 
eggs on grade in the past year have 
paid farmers more for their product 
and have made more money for them- 
selves. , The farmer gets more money, 
as the premium on eggs encourages 
the better care of them, with the result 
that a larger percentage of the eggs 
will grade as No. 1, and therefore bring 
the premium price. Dealers make more 
money, as first grade eggs are the ones 
that pay the best returns. Last year 
the average price of eggs in Iowa was 
approximately 27 cents per dozen. 
Dealers who purchased on grade paid 
an average price of 31 cents per dozen 
on the No. 1 eggs and 22 cents per 
dozen on the No. 2. 

For several years Iowa has had a 
law requiring that all eggs be candled 
before they are’ settled for. It is but a 
| simple step from candling to grading. 
} 








Egg candling prevents inedible eggs 
| from selling at the same prices as ed- 
| ible eggs. Grading prevents eggs that 

are edible but poor in quality from 

bringing down the average price which 

can be paid for fresh, plump, high qual- 
ity eggs. 

The grades which have been estab- 

lished by the Shaff bill wil! encourage 

| fair competition and fair dealing. Co- 


Iowa Master Breeders’ flocks have 


the size and vigor that you can’t get elsewhere. 
It will pay you to investigate them before you 


buy. 


We guarantee all chicks to be of high bred 


quality stock, inspected and free of disease, hatched 
from stock of high egg production and standard re- 


quirements. 


how we produce First Prize Chicks that are 
Even though we ship only the highest quality 


Test.” 


Write us now for catalog and details of 


“Best by 


chicks, you will find that our prices are no higher 


than those asked for ordinary chicks. 


to yourself to 


from Iowa Master Breeders’ Flocks. 


You owe it 
get the best—Master Bred Chicks 
Drop us a 


postal now for large free catalog. 


lowa Master Breeders Hatcheries 


Box 3 


Denison, Iowa, or Onawa, Iowa 





CATALOGUE 


“The greatest gift you can con- 








BABY CHICKS 


Mother Miller Chicks 


Famous Layers 











Fifteen years ago when I began hatching a few hundred 
chicks in a spare bedroom hatchery; I never guessed that 
today, I would be associated with my two sons in one of 
the world’s oldest and largest hatcheries, occupying 33 acres 
of ground and with a capaeity of 75,000 chicks weekly. Then 
50 chicks was a good order. Now orders for 1,000 or even 
2,000 chicks are not unusual, and my customers are in every 
State in the union. 


You Get Bigger Profits 


At the very beginning my 
hobby was quality, purebred 
chicks that grow to be profit- 
able layers. Today it is a 
business principle because | 
have found that quality chicks 
pay me best and pay my cus- 
tomers the biggest profits. 
Because of long experience, 
modern equipment and big capacity, F am able 
to sell superior chicks at no higher prices 


than asked for the ordinary kind. Mother 
Miller Chicks lay early and generously. 


Prices for May 8th and June 14th 


Delivery 
Qualty Pure-Bred Baby Chicks— per 100 per200 pers0e per 10e 
S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. Br. Leghorns..$ 9.50 $18.50 $45.00 $ 85.00 





$1,000 IN CASH PRIZES 

Every raiser of Mother 
Miller Chicks has an appor 
tunity to share im this hand 
some prize offer. No cost 
. enter—an equal chance to 
all. 














S. C. Buff Leghorns, R. C. Br. Leghorns.... 10.50 20.50 50.00 95.00 
Barred Rocks, S. C> Reds, S. C. Anconas.. 10.50 20.50 50.00 95.00 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes................ 11.50 22.50 55.00 105.00 
Buff Orpingtons, R. C. Reds.......... 12.50 2450 60.00 115.00 
White Orpingtene ............. ) gt | ea 
Assorted Heavy Breeds... 7.50 1450 3580 70.00 
Assorted Light Breeds.......0.0...cccccccc 656 12.50 30.00 60.00 


Our standard quality clicks are high-grade stock 
meet the full requirements of our rigid guarantee. They 
tations to the fullest degree. 

XTRA Quality Pure-Bred Baby Chicks From Special Matings—Ii it is your 
ambition to have record layers, birds that will be a source of pride and joy te 
you, or if you want the pleasure and satisfaction of owning the finest chicks 
that can be produced, we recommend our extra quality chicks. Add 3 cents a 
chick to above prices. They are worth the difference in price to anyone. 


Save $3.00 to $7.00 a Hundred 


im every respect and 
will meet your expec- 
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Our chicks reach many Iowa points 8 hours from 
time of shipment. There is no state inspection 
charge added to Mother Miller chicks—save $3 to 
$7 on a hundred. All parent stock has been culled 
by our own experts according to rules of the 
American Baby Chiek Producers’ Association. 
100 per cent delivery guaranteed anywhere. Or- 
der from this ad, or write for Free Book today. 


THE MILLER HATCHERY 
Emme Miller, President 
Heyworth, lMinois 














MOTHER 
MILLER 


CHICKS 





Box 430, 








SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


HOME OF 
ASHTON’S DEPENDABLE CHICKS 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 
AMIHIGAN CERTO-CULD 
We guarantee our chicks to come from the very finest flocks that have been certified 


by Judge Shallabarger, nationally known poultry judge. Also from flocks that have been 
bloed tested and free from disease of white diarrhea We guarantee every shipment as 


represented. 
April and May Prices 


15 Days’ Special on Wh. 100 #0 





Golden, Buff Orpingtons, @ 3200 





MOOD wiiscstesccrsscsonianinnin $10.00 $ 9.50 per 100 White Wyandottes. .........$14.50 $14.00 per 100 
Sheppard Anconas . 11.50 11.00 per100 Silver & Partridge Wyan. 15.00 1450 per 100 
Bar. Rocks, S. C. . 13.50 13.00 per 100 Jersey Giants, Special. 18.08 
ji | ere 14.00 13.50 per 100 Heavy Assorted ... 10.50 10.00 per 108 
R. C. Reds, Buff Rocks... 14.00 13.50 per 100 Light Mixed ssined 8.50 

We absolutely guarantee to ship only strong, healthy chicks, from purebred, high- 


producing flocks. Our matto is 100 per cent live arrival, prepaid and satisfied customers. 
Best shipping facilities in Iowa. Write for our valuable free catalog. 
BUY SMITH-HATCHED CHICKS 


SUNNYSIDE CHICK HATCHERY 


WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 


My “Better Baby Chicks” 


At these Low Prices Will 
Save You Money 


IOWA’S HIGH-PRODUCTION 
CERT-O-CULD FLOCKS 
Special May Offer, Delivery Any Day 

100% STRONG, HEALTHY, GUARANTEED 


DEPT. F 














Leghorns—White, Brown.........$11.00 Orpingtons—White or Buff......$16.00 
MOUND nc cdiccctecssvns ddanedies 12.00 Rose Comb Whites............. . 16.00 
Rocks—White, Barred, Buff...... 14.00 Black Minercas ......... te eee 16.00 
Reds—Single Cemb or Rese Comb 14.00 Heavy Assorted ...........+.... 13.00 
Wyandottes—Sil. Laced or White 15.00 Assorted, All Breeds ............- 10.00 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT FOR OVER 300 


LINCOLN-WAY HATCHERY 


Box W DEWITT, IOWA 

































CHIX SA VED, 
PAY FOR ITS 


Step Your Losses! Raise every chick through 
ny oe oy weather. Easier to handle four hundred than 
to her with two hens. More Earlier 
and later raising. Positively wind and draft 

for warmth. Swnshime in every corner. P 
ventilation —2 doors —2 sets of windows — hinged 
roof. apeog surfaced roofing on both roofe. Entire build- 
ing made of finest fir « Comes in sections 


that bolt together. Grow your chicks in safet Three Months, 
out worry. Pays For Itself In 


G. F. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Exira, lewa 


Bex 708 














your flock. Protect chicks and profits 
with KLICO Diarrhea Tablets, the old 
men use them regularly through the 
Profits dangerous spring season. Absolutely 
J 

until it's too late. Get KLICO Diar- 

with rhea Tablets today. 

DIARRHEA TABLETS 
KLICO Diarrhea Tabiets, one of the famous KLICO 
end KLICO Roup Tablets. Sold in sanitary bottles, 
100 tablets, 1.00. KLICO Iodized Cod Liver Oil by 
oar druggistor poultry supply dealer, any KLICO 
emedy sent postpaid on receipt of price, under full 
KLON DIKE INCUBATOR CO. 
is7 KK. 24th St., Des Moines, Lowa 
White, Brown, $ 9.00 
Rocks, K Keds, Landy 10. P| e. 7] . %0 
scanneenhneaioanreds a 00 65.00 
Prompt a, Postpaid. GATALOG eae 
OLIDATED HATCHERIES, 


° Don't give white diarrhea chance at 
Chick 
reliable remedy, Successful poultry- 
safe—a'weolutely effective. Don't wait 
Poultry Remedies, taciuding KLICO Worm Tablets 
the quart, 61.40; galion, ¢4. If unobtainable from 
money back guarantee. 
CHI Derebred | CKS. layers, q cUP 
“couumata, mo. 








OR SALE—-McCulloch High Vield Seed 

Corn, ear tested, shelied and graded. Have only 

@ few bushel left and am making a special price of 

$6.00 per bu. to clean up the lot, Your last chance to 

pet some of this great yielding corn. No other strain 

asabettsrrecord, Fred McCalloch, Hart- 
wick, fowa. 





operative eggs associations that buy 
on grade will know that competitors 


can not buy on these grades without 
using the same standards. In other 
words, even tho the grades are not 
compulsory, they will afford protection 
against discrimination and unfair com- 
petition. 

The grades which are established by 
the new law, and which go into effect 
on July 1, are as follows: 

“Grade 1—The minimum require- 
ments of this grade shall be eggs which 
are clean and sound, with an air space 
of two-eighths of an inch or less in 
depth, yolk only slightly visible, white 
firm and clear, and the germ not vis- 
ible. Eggs shall weigh twenty-four 
ounces net per dozen, with a minimum 
rate of twenty-two ounces for individ- 
ual eggs. This grade would include 
eggs that would go as United States 
Specials and United States Extras. 

“Grade 2—The minimum require- 
ments of this grade shall be eggs which 
are clean and sound, air cell of three- 
eighths of an inch or less in depth, 
yolk may be visible and mobile, white 
shall be reasonably firm, and germ 
may be slightly visible. Eggs shall 
weigh twenty-four ounces net per doz- 
en, with a minimum rate of twenty-two 
ounces for individual eggs. This grade 
shall include eggs that would go as 
United States Standards. 

“Grade 3—All edible eggs which do 
not meet the requirements of either of 
the preceding grades may be classed 
under this grade or may be further 
subdivided in conformity with federal 
grades into United States Trades, Unit- 
ed States Dirties or United States 
Checks.” 





Leghorn Pullets 


Your pullets of the Leghorn type, 
says the New Jersey experiment sta- 
tion, should weigh one-half pound at 
four weeks, one and one-fourth pounds 
at eight weeks, two pounds at twelve 
weeks, and mature at four pounds in 
twenty weeks. It recommends the 
feeding of cod liver oil constantly from 
the baby chick to the mature pullet. 
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75,000 chicks 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns 


Silver Laced Wyandottes . 
Mixed (heavy breeds) 
Mixed (light breeds) 


Wems the postage and tee 100% 


REIL icKs 
pions re eer 


The Zpeaetines from wich ich Relig chicks ore 
such as 


tag Geo 


ONY cients CHICKS 
. 4 at Unusual Prices 


Make this your most successful and profitable Lage | 
season on record—you can do it 
i Reiling’e Famous Chicks. Thousands of farmers 
» and poultry raisers have found that Reiling chicks 
K 2,,are the most profitable to buy because they are 
Z) easier to raise, mature faster and lay earlier. 
Reiling chicks are produced only from strongest. bred to 
lay hens mated to most Viesrous 
rom the cream of Am 
ike these mature early into 
; birds for the table and market; develop quickly into thrifty 
fh en that fill the laying house with big, premium sized 
carry vigor and health needed to mort practical 
term gondii own by the success of our 
Mr. H. R. Nelson writes, ,“The he peby phew Tee sent for 
Ihave sold 
had his pumete for egg laying, and made a aa 
I from you 5 received first prize on a W 


chickens. 


Sees. Finest ehiokons ks ene ie pale 
Huge Production Enables Us To Quote Lowest Prices 


We are one of Iowa's oldest producers of High Grade baby chicks and have a capacity of 
weekly. Due to our output we can quote these meney saving price 


S. C. Anconas, Bf. Leg’s, Bf. Rocks, S. C. Reds 11.00 
W. Rocks, W. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons... 12.00 


100 500 1000 
enn eh ys ee $10.00 $47.50 $ 95.00 
52.50 105.00 
57.50 115.00 
Pe rer es 13.00 62.50 125.00 
SE re ee 9.50 45.00 90.00 
creeeceeeees 8.50 40.00 80.00 


soe ew eeeeees 


guaran’ live arrival. Send 25% deposit with the order 
and the balance ten days before you want the = ———. - ws 
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someof the World's greatest 
or Leghorns, Arie- 
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IOWA HATCHERIES 


WHY 4 Recommend Sargent’s 


The success of a Chick Hatchery depends upon the 
number of #s chicks which grow to healthy, vigorous ma- 
turity and make the most money for customers as early 
broilers or heavy egg layers. That is why almost one-half 
of the’ Chick Hatcheries in Iowa recommend that SAR- 
GENT’S STARTING AND GROWING MASH be fed to 
their chicks they sell. 


SARGENT °: 
Starting and 4 
lee | Mash . 


The fact that almost as many Hatcheries recommend 
SARGENT’S, as the number that recommend all other 
brands of feed together, is not due to guess-work on their 
part. Their preference is due to the fact that SARGENT’S 
STARTING AND GROWING MASH is BEST by TEST. 
They KNOW that SARGENT’S will give their chicks the 
most profitable growth that can be obtained. 


Poultry Raisers 
also choose Sargent’s 


Thousands have found that the Chick Hatcheries of 
Iowa are absolutely correct in reeommending SARGENT’S 
because, by feeding it, they have made large poultry 
profits. Start feeding SARGENT'S now and increase your 
own poultry profits. 

Over 500 Iowa feed dealers sell SARGENT’S complete 
line of Poultry Feeds. Ask your local dealer for SAR- 
GENT’S. IF he happens not to have SARGENT’S Start- 
ing and Growing Mash in stock, write us for nearest deal- 
and free booklet, ‘‘Sargent’s Feeding Manual.” 





Sargent 
Starting and 
Growing Mash 


With Dried Buttermilk 
and Minrol-Protin 


Scientifically Balanced 
Carefully Blended 
Very Palatable 
Easily Digested 


Insures Strong 


Healthy Chicks 


er’s name 


Sargent & Co. 


411 East Grand Ave. Des Moines, lowa 














BABY CHICKS 








. 
Mr. Wayne Shinn: Skiatook, Okla 
I must tell you of my wonderful success with the chicks I got from 
you April lst. I got 1,250 of you and hatched enough in my incubator 
to make 1,500; mine were hatching when I received the shipment. I 3 80 
raised 1,350 out of 1,500. I bad 625 pullets; I kept 590 white pulleta. * 
" They began to lay in August. By October they were at {t right; from 
November on they have never lald less than 300 eggs in a day, and they have 
latd as high as 356 in aday. From November 15th to December 15th I sold 400 worth of 
eggs off my pullets. 80 you see I aim well pleased and want you to send me your catalog 
and price fst at once. I will want 1,500 or 2,000 this April. Wishing you a prosperous 
year, thanking you for past favors, I remain, Mrs. G. A. Switzer. 


~ Wayne§N. Shinn Hatchery, 
Greentop, Missourt. 
Gentlemen: One of our subscribers, Mr. Edward 
H, Dahiheimer, of Crawford, Nebraska, hae written 
us a letter regarding your firm. It is so highly 
complimentary that we fee! the good words should 
be passed on to you. 


The following ts anzextract from his {letter of 
June 22, 1926: 


“My dealings with the Shinn Hatchery shows 
them to be honest and honorable and more than 
fair in all their business transactions and such an 
honest and honorable and fair concern must surely 
be overcrowded with orders, so that some Of them 
sometimes would maybe be a littie late. Not say- 
ing anything about the most wonderful, excellent, 
grand, good quality of the parentage stock of the 
chicks they sell. Thetr stock 1s simply something 
grand.” Stncerely yours, 

The Nebraska Farmer, 
Yours very truly. G. F, Lucore. Protective Service, 
They are satisfied,with SHINN CHICKS b bred, hatched and sold right .G 


ORDER AT THESE. LOW PRICES 










Mr. Wayne N. Shinn, Arriba, Colorado 

Dear Bir. In regard to the 1,000 chicks that we 
bought of you, I feel that I owe you some hand- 
shake. As 1 had two (dentical houses to be filled I 
thought | would demonstrate between your chicks 
and one of the best breeders {n our state. Sol 
bought 1,000 of his 20c chicks. I have cared for these 
two broods of chicks tdentically the same and you 
bave won out on every point. 

Up to the time when they were three weeks old I 
lost 80 of your chicks and 185 of the Colorado 
chicks. While your pullets are {x days the young- 
est they lald their first egg July 15th. Colorado 
bunch laid theira July 31st. The performance has 
been quite similar all the way down the line. After 
taking 25 of your average pullets and putting them 
in the Colorado house No. 1, when! confined them 
to their houses for the winter, your bouse has latd 
to date just 24.9 per cent more than the © olorado 
house, Now! donot mean by this letter that Mr.- 
pullets are a poor bunch, for they are a fine bunc h 
of pullets, but do not seem to bave the pep and 
endurance that yours possess 





S. C. White Lenore, 0.00000 0cccsonse ees / 1000 

S: C. Brown TLeOSNOTOES, cic cccccsvesesvevs $ ‘8.25 $41.2 25 $ 82.50 
PRCOTIGS. icin kes etisnne FA 00s Wow blow We 6.5 C08 68's 

S C. Bhoede Island Teas. oc cccvvescvcessve r 10.25 51.25 102.50 

R. C. Bhode fteland ROG... . cccccscsvcevee \ 

Barred Plymouth Rocks,.......cceesseees ] . 

White Plymouth RockS......cccccccseess - 10.25 51.25 102.50 
uff Plymouth Rocks... .cccsccccccsscese 

Buff OrpinGtons ....cccccccccgeccvccscece . eae 

White cottons Roa victoria raven teats alae ( 10.25 51.25 102.50 

MV ite NU MANMUUCOR: 4550-05560 ies eese cane \ 

Silver Laced Wyandottes.........cccccees t 10.25 51.25 102.50 
Thite LamgshansS ...ccessesseesceccseeee 7 . 
maa. 6.25 31.25 62.50 





WAYNE N. SHINN Box 213 GREENTOP, MISSOURI 











“WALDBESER- 
MCHICKS~FOR PROFITS 


Eurcns AND SERVICE. We have on! 












Flocks that are TRUE to name sated and 













Tested for fiacnnes, Cgann will hatch Chicks a will live, and produce large 
quantities 6 r Leghorns for reduction, you wit epee io 
Sort o .. et. Live Delivery Fre ald." ee oo $e sin’ 1000 
dined neonas a X 3.00 $84.00 
Barred and White Hecke, S.C. Reds ° 6.60 11, 3.00 104, 
White ‘and Buff Orpingtons, White ee. ° 6.60 11.00 83:00 104.00 
eg $15; 600-$72. Assorted, 100-88; 600-340 Order from these low pri Chicks shipped on dat 
Bank. ORTON HATCHERY, Cosis Waldbevor, rn tro” "Box 27. MORYON, TLLINOTS 
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vigorous, free range flocks. 


“REVERE C _ aad bred, h layi 
REVERE CHICKS”’ are from os re: eavy layin: an tee adlivery gusrantged- AW 


ACCREDITED. Note our New ices effective Now. 






White and Brown Leghorns.. © cccceee 83.00 95.25 $9.75 
Barred and White Rocks, R. TWROUNocccseses. 00 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons........... 
— — SeeUE Baebiee vase Ghana ov Oh ee 
sip Aenea Order tetit trem’ thia'sd.’ Biss Catalog. Reference: Bank of Revere, 


REVERE, MISSOURI 


nual 


REVERE HATCHERY, Dept. 60, 
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OTHING can bring 
more attractiveness to 
your farm home than 

a nice, well kept lawn bor- 
dered with bright colored 
flowers and with vines around 


the house. There should be 
some shady nooks with a 
hammock and swing and a 
place for the children’s games, 
so that it looks and feels like 
areal home. It is more fun 
than work to keep a good 
lawn if you have the things 
to do it with. They cost so 
little that you are missing 
one of the greatest pleasures 
of summer if you do not fix 
your lawn up. A good lawn 
mower, rake, garden hose, 
sprinkler — everything you 
need—will only cost you a 
few dollars. Go into your 
“Farm Service’ Hardware 
Store and see them so that 
you may have a more attrac- 
tive place to enjoy yourself 
and to invite your friends to, 


MANY SUMMER 
COMFORTS HERE 
At these stores you will also 
be able to get lawn swings, 
hammocks, play tents and 
awnings that will add to the 
attractiveness of your home. 
It is the sure place to buy to 
get the utmost in quality— 
full value for your money. 
Don’t put it off until too late, 
go now and get these things 
that add so much in attrac- 
tiveness and value to your 

farm home. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 


De al 
a’ -« ~ 
- 
-_ 
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Wild Rose and Shoestring 
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(Continued from page 7) 
in. ‘Come on outside and I'll show him 
to you. He’s in the water trough. Ugly 
looking beast, but. good eating. Stay to 
supper and I'll get Aunt Martha to cook 
him for you, and ride home with you af- 
terwards,”’ 

“I can’t, Dave, 
packing right now.” 

“Packing!” He looked at her in amaze- 
ment. “Are you going anywhere?” 

“Tomorrow morning I’m starting to Til- 
ton with Caleb Tanner. I’m going to try 
my hand at canvassing like I always told 
you I wanted to. Do you want to wish 
me luck?” 

“You're bound to have it. As plucky a 
girl as you couldn't have anything else. 
Bet you're all excited over it.” 

“I'm a little worried, too. You see, I 
haven't got much money to go on-and if 
sales come slow at first, it may be hard.” 

Somehow, it was a relief to confide her 
fears to one so understanding. Dave 
smiled regretfully. 

“If I had any, I'd make you take it: 
but I'm without a cent.” 

“T don't want money,” she answered 
quickly; “I want what you're giving— 
friendly understanding.” 

“Have you picked a boarding house yet 
in Tilton?” 

“No. I thought it would be time to find 
one when T got there.” 

“The place for you to go is to Mrs. 
Scurr’s, Her prices are reasonable, the 
grub good, and it’s a lively place where 
vou won't get lonesome. More than that, 
you can get acquainted with people faster 
there than any other place in town.” 

“T'll remember,” she promised; ‘“‘but I 
must go now. I just had to see you and 
tell you how mother and I appreciated the 
way you helped when we were hailed out. 
I might have been killed if you had not 
come along.” 

“Let me ride a ways with you,” Dave 
begged. “That is all the thanks I want.” 

“This is where we part,” he'told her, 
thirty minutes later, at the edge of the 
Cartwright farm. “Have all the good 
times you can, Kate.” 

“Trust me for that,” she laughed, ‘You 
know how starved I've been for fun. Tf 
won't be alone all the time, either,”’ she 
continued, watching his face from be- 
neath lowered eyelids. “Mr. Boyd says he 
expects to be in Tilton quite often, and 
will hunt me up.” 

Dave scowled, and, without waiting for 
an answer, Kate galloped across the 
fields. 


I ought to be home 


(Continued next week) 





DISKING VERSUS PLOWING FOR OATS 

Most farmers in the part of Ohio sub- 
ject to the compulsory corn borer “clean- 
up” regulations will plow corn stubble or 
stalk land on which they expect to seed 
oats. In former years a large part of this 
land was prepared for seeding by disk 
harrowing without plowing. 

Farmers are now asking how this will 
affect the yields, especially if the date of 
seeding must be delayed because of the 
larger time required for fitting the land 
where plowing is required. 

In answering this question, Robert M. 
Salter, agronomist of the Ohio experi- 
ment station, points out that if the date 
of seeding is not unduly delayed, there 
is no reason to fear any reduction in the 
vield on plowed land as compared to 
disked land providing the ground is well 
compacted by rolling after plowing, and 
a good seed bed then prepared by using 
the disk harrow, 

In a seventeen-year field test at Woot 
ter, oats seeded on plowed land have av- 
eraged 53.3 bushels per acre, compared 
to a yield of 53.4 bushels per acre on ad- 
jacent land prepared by disking alone. 
Where the land is foul with weeds, plow- 
ing is ordinarily to be preferred to disk- 
ing because of the better weed control, 

The date of seeding, Mr. Salter con- 
tinues, is of more importance than the 
method of seed-bed preparation. Given 
a normal season, farmers who fail to get 
their ground in shape for seeding before 
the last week of April or the first week 
of May are apt to harvest a few bushels 
less per acre than if the seeding could 
have been made earlier. 

Oats seeded around the first of April, 
in a date-of-seeding test at Wooster, have 
yielded, as a seven-year average, 14 per 
cent more than when seeded during the 
last week of the month. However, the 
season seems to play an important part 
in determining the effect of late seeding. 

In three of these seven years, oats seed- 
ed the last of April yielded as well or 
better than the early seeded crop. In 
one year with a dry June, but with plenty 
of rain in July, oats seeded April 30 actu- 
ally yielded 34 per cent more than oats 
seeded April 9. In contrast with this, in 
a year with normal rainfall during June, 
followed by an extremely dry July, the 
early seeding exceeded the later seeding 
by fully 80 per cent. 





“Why did you stop singing in the 
choir?” 

“Because one day I didn’t sing and 
somebody asked if the organ had been 
fixed.” 








ucts, 35 per cent. 


$1.57. 


buys. 





The Low Cost of 
Railway Service 


Prices of farm products are unsatisfactory; but 
even at present prices, a bushel, or a hundred pounds, 
of almost any farm product will buy more freight 
service from western railways than before the war. 


The average price of all farm products in January, 
1927, according to United States Government reports, 
was 37 per cent higher than in 1913—the year before 
the war began. Grains averaged 41 per cent higher; 
livestock and poultry, 36 per cent; other farm prod- 


In the year 1926, the average freight rate of west- 
ern railways was only 35 per cent higher than in 1913. 


In other words, the farmer can now get, on the 
average, $1.37 for farm products which before the 
war brought him $1.00; and he has to pay western 
railways only $1.35 for freight service that before the 
war cost him $1.00. 


At wholesale prices, for foods that he could buy in 
1913 for $1.00 he must now pay $1.50; clothing, $1.67; 
fuel, $1.80; building materials, $1.70; household goods, 


These official figures show that the general condi- 
tion of both western agriculture and western railways 
is mainly due to the fact that neither the prices re- 
ceived by the farmers nor the rates received by the 
western railways have increased as much in propor- 
tion as the cost, of most of the things they must buy. 


The return earned by the railways east of the Mis- 
sissippi river in 1926 averaged 5.64 per cent on their 
property investment, while that of the roads west of 
the Mississippi averaged but 4.45 per cent, and during 
the last six years has averaged only 3.84 per cent. 


The freight service of western railways costs the 
farmer relatively less than almost anything else he 


‘WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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FARMERS INSURANCE 
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Will pay You 
to Write for 
CIRCULAR 


You can get a perfect stand in adry season by us- 


ing C.A. DEMPEWOLF FURROW OPENER 
Can be attached to any two-row planter. 


BLOUNT PLOW WORKS. 

















SAFETY FIRST! 2°,” fic, avert 


tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. _ 














SEED CORN 


G en 
4 i 
bet Be ee Pla, foe 


Black’s Yellow Dent 


The corn that is fast gaining in popularity over the 
entire corn belt for high yields. Gets ripe @ little 
earlier than Reid's, too. You can’t afford not to grow 
some Black's Yellow Dent corn, and you better buy 1!t 
of the man who has spent 18 years developing and 
improving it. Last year my supply went to my old 
customers, mostly, and I didn’t have near enough to 
go around. | have a nice lot of early hung seed again 
this year and the price ts right. Get my free de 
scriptive circular and price list before you buy, 
Write today. 


Ciyde Black, Dalias Center, Dalias County, lowa 
SEED CORN 


Josiin’s Yellow Dent matures in 110 to 120 days, 
also Joslin’s 90 to 100 days Yellow Dent and Silver 
King (white) mature in 100 and 110 days. For 0 
years | have been growing and improving these 
varieties here on my farm, they give satisfactory 
yields and will mature, now successfuily grown in 
every county in lowa. the corn you should plant, 
seed early picked teats 96 to 9% sold on 15 days ap- 
proval test, satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Price ¢3.25 bushel, sacks included. 
Square Deal Seed Farm, Allen Joslin, Prop, 
BReute Ko. 8, Holstein, lowa 


SURE STAND SEED CORN 


Picked in a Sack— Dried in a Rack— High Germi- 
nation—Shelled—Graded—Ready to Ship, 


Nevada Seed Hoase, Nevada, lowa 
; rity, 
SEED CORN Paiie'tisic*"iss*whne 


High germination. Charles Roth, R. 2, Jesup, lowa 
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South-Central—Madison County, April 
22--We have been having lots of cloudy 
weather the past two weeks. On April 18 
we had a hard electrical storm, followed 
by a hard rain. There was a rainfall of 
three and one-half inches Monday morn- 
ing, which flooded the caves and the cel- 
lars in town; the creeks were out of their 
banks. South river was out and all over 
the bottom land. The tracks of the C., B. 
& Q. railroad were under water, and 
about 200 feet of track was washed away. 
There were no thru trains from Des 
Moines to Osceola until Tuesday after- 
noon, and on Monday night another half 
inch of rain fell, followed by more than 
five iches of snow Wednesday, which 
when melted measured one and one-fourth 
inches, making in all about five and one- 
fourth inches of rainfall last week, which 
has soaked up the earth, stopped all field 
work and put the roads in bad shape, 
followed by a hard freeze Thursday night, 
which was bad on the oats that are up 
and on the apples, pears, cherries, peaches 
and plums that are nearly in bloom, Pas- 
tures are getting good; stock can nearly 
live on them. Hogs are scarce and sell- 
ing around 10 cents, eggs 20 cents, buttér 
85 cents, corn 60 cents, oats 40 cents, hay 
$10, Not many pigs; some are dead at 
birth. Lots of lambs and young chicks.— 
Cc. J. Young. 

Central—Grundy County, April 22—They 
say April has four seasons. Yesterday 
was real winter, cold and snowing most 
all day. Enjoyed one day of sunshine, 
followed by two days of rain. Seeding 
not all done. Trees getting green and 
pastures loking good. Some cattle being 
turned out. Some gardens not made, A 
few early potatoes. Lots of spring plow- 
ing vet to be done. Weather not very 
good for little pigs, which are abundant. 
No sickness to speak of. Horses stand 
work well. Fruit tree buds swelling; we 
dread these cold nights and white frosts. 
Hogs going down badly; lots to sell yet. 
Very few cattle on feed. Yards and roads 
in bad shape; even gravel roads breaking 
thru. Lots of little chicks. Clover came 
thru the winter in good shape. More 
grain seeded this year than usual, as 
straw is always scarce. Corn selling at 
around 50 cents. Oats and barley ground 
mostly for hog feed.—Gust Treimer. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, April 21 
—Rain or snow every day has delayed 
field work and auto travel on dirt roads. 
The grass looks wonderful. A good hay 
crop is guaranteed. Some farmers have 
their cattle on pasture. Regardless of the 
excessive rains, the majority of the farm- 
ers feel very much more optimistic than 
a year ago. The big cream checks look 
good to everybody, even the merchant. 
Local price now 50 cents.—Charles IL. 
Strayer. 

Northern—Butler County, April 22—The 
weather conditions around here are bad. 
Tt rains about every other day. This 
morning it snowed a little. Not very much 
seeding done; the ground is too wet to 
work. Roads are in bad condition. Feed 
getting short. Hay and pastures looking 
good. Livestock coming along pretty well. 

eo, Mayer. 

Central—Johnson County, April 22— 
Spring is two weeks late and there still 
remains a large acreage of oats to be 
sown. There was a large frost and freeze 
last night, which hurt the fruit trees toe 
some extent. Early sown oats are up and 
look pretty good, considering the wet 
weather we have had. Wheat looks fair, 
but is kind of spotted in some places. Clo- 
ver, timothy and alfalfa have made fine 
growth, and good pasture is assured for 
some time to come. Early gardens have 





made poor growth on account of the cold 
weather. Roads are still impassable in 
places.—Russel F. Eden. 

Southern—Ringgold County, April 21— 
Still raining and some snow. Very little 
oats sown; fields very wet. Not many 
little pigs being saved. Many anxious to 
buy corn. Some ground not put to oats 
will lie idle. Fruit of most all kinds about 
in full bloom. Horses, cows and brood 
sows in demand.—Monroe Newton, 

Eastern—Delaware County, April 19— 
Spring is here at last, and everybody is 
busy sowing oats, but many did not get 
started until April 18. We had about 
eighteen hours of rain on the 14th, but 
it has dried very fast the last three days 
and the roads are pretty good now. Many 
farmers have all the way from 100 to 1,000 
young chicks, and as you ride thru the 
country you can see the smoke coming 
from the brooder houses on about one- 
half the farms. Spring pigs are about a 
normal crop, or a little below.—C. D. H. 

Western—Sac County, April 22—A big 
snow the 20th. Ground froze hard this 
morning. Down to 24 this noon. Very 
little field work done, About one-tenth 
of the small grain in. Hard weather on 
baby chicks and little pigs. Yards the 
worst ever.—C, A. P. 

Western—Ida County, April 22—lLooks 
quite wintry again this morning. This is 
the second snow this week. Field work 
has been at a standstill since Monday, 
except some that have sod to plow. Only 
a small per cent of the oat crop sown 
yet. Last Saturday, and Monday of this 
week, farmers put in their best licks and 
did what they-could, Pastures are green; 
a fact that will be appreciated by those 
who have stock cattle, as rough feed is 
searce.—John Preston, 

Northwestern—Clay County, April 22— 
Weather cold and bright. Heavy frosts 
for two nights; little damage done, as 
gardens and fruits not far enough along 
to hurt. Some seeding done, but very 
little covered, as the fields are too wet 
to get into. All field work two weeks or 
more late. Very few gardens planted, 
and those which are planted are not grow- 
ing. Pig crop suffering and many report- 
ing losses among young pigs. Young 
chickens not doing well. Pastures green 
Eggs 19 cents, cream 50 cents.—G. W. 
‘Barnard. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, April 21— 
Retween two and three inches of snow 
fell Wednesday night. Fruit buds not 
sufficiently advanced to be injured by 
the frost. The Union County Farm Bu- 
reau has ordered several hundred Black 
Hills spruce trees to be distributed among 
the rural schools for planting. Friday 
morning the sun is shining brightly and 
farmers will soon be able to get into the 
fields.—Mrs, A. B. Maynard. 

Eastern—Jackson County, April 22— 
More rain, more rest or grass in the 
west; we have had the rest and will get 
the grass if moisture has anything to do 
with it. Has rained every day. this week. 
Hip boots are in strong demand, especial- 
ly by the chore boy and road agent. All 
work at a standstill. Very little grain 
has been put in and what is sown may 
have to be reseeded. <A hard frost last 
night; is hard to say just how much dam- 
age is done; while no fruit was in blos- 
som, yet all trees were budded and the 
leaves are frozen stiff. With the rain, 
the mud, the roads, the frost and the 
president’s veto, it takes a good, stiff up- 
per lip right now; but bring on the knocks 
—one more or less can't hurt the fellow 
that is used to them. Looks like the oat 
acreage may be reduced. Pig crop is bet- 
ter’ than normal. Cattle are bringing 
good prices; it is the general opinion that 
the beef men will have their inning now. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Slim tries to sidestep a little bad luck. 





There are no roads. While I am not in 
favor of a bond issue to pave roads, it 
would be a good time for the pro-paving 
crowd to have a votg on it now. Cream 
50 cents, eggs 20 eents, mud nothing.— 
L. H. Cornelius, 

Eastern—Muscatine County, April 22— 
Very many rains in the last two weeks, 
and very chilly at times, making it im- 
possible for farmers to work in the fields. 
The weather has also been hard on young 
chicks, Farmers have had great luck in 
the lamb crop. Cream is 49 cents per 
pounds and eggs are steady.—Robert 
Fletcher. 

South-Central—Mahaska County, April 
23—We have certainly been having lots of 
rain, which has put the spring work away 
behind. Lots of the oats have not been 
put in yet. Some oats only partly worked 
in. ‘Practically no plowing done. It has 
been a great deal colder lately, freezing 
quite a little at night. Some of the fruit 
will probably be hurt. Cream 47 cents, 
eges 19 cents, heavy hens 21 cents, springs 
35 cents, but none coming in.—L. S. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, April 23— 
North half of the county had a big snow 
storm, April 20, which set work Wack 2 
week. Very little field work done. Roads 
still very bad. Clover is coming up very 
nicely. People are buying great numbers 
of baby chicks. The pig crop is about 
normal, Some losses on account of bad 
weather.—A. A. Hallett. 


Central—Hamilton County, April 23— 


Weather continues cold. We have had 
two snows this week and two nights it 
has frozen quite hard. Oat sowing is 


very much delayed. About fifty per cent 
sown, Very little plowing done yet. All 
stock doing well. Feed plentiful. Some 
stock on pasture. Pig crop fair to good.— 
JI. W.N. 

Northeastern—Howard County, April 22 
—We had June weather for Easter Sun- 
day and the first two days of the week, 
but Wednesday it commenced to turn 
cooler and kept on turning cooler until 
this morning the thermometer says 24 
degrees above zero. Quite a few started 
seeding Monday morning, and other field 
work, but not much more field work this 
week. Some of the roads are quite a 
little better, but some still quite bad in 
spots.—H. FE. Wells. 

Central—Webster County, April 22—The 
rain and snow with low temperatures af- 
ter the summer-like weather a few days 
ago, have stopped field work again. This 
morning the ground was frozen hard. 
Seeding is delayed on account of the fields 
being too wet to work. The grain first 
sown is up and looks good. Clover seems 
to come better than expected, and blue 
grass pastures are coming finely. No. 4 
corn 58 cents, oats 39 cents, sweet cream 
53 cents, sour cream 48 cents, eggs 20 
cents.—Oscar Peterson. 

Northwestern—O’ Brien County, April 22 
—Field work at a standstill, with only a 
start in field work—seeding mostly, and 
too wet to cover it. Snow, rain and 
frost, with a heavy freeze last night. 
Rough feed getting very scarce and yards 
in terrible shape. Have heard of heavy 
losses in spring pigs, owing to wet and 
cold. Roads almost impassable. Some 
schools closed on account of the roads. 
3utterfat 50 cents, eggs 18 to 21 cents. 
The outlook is very discouraging.—Simon 
Tjossem. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, April 22 
—Thermometer stood at 29 this mrning, 
with frost and ice, which will damage the 
fruit. Tt’s cloudy and looks like more 
rain; have had five and one-third inches 
this month. Rivers out of banks in low- 
lands; water all over some fields; too wet 
for field work. Only a very small per 
cent of oats sown, and no work in fields 





for several days. No plowing done, but 
a little sod. Going to be late for field 
work, sad weather for little pigs and 
chicks, Some report bad losses among 
young pigs. toads are rough, and many 
bad mudholes. Not many gardens in yet. 
Seed corn testing shows quite a little root 
rot and poor germination. Plum, pear 
and apricot trees are in bloom, but apples 
are only budded. ‘Too cold for grass to 
grow well.—John L. Herman. 
Southern—Union County, April 22—We 
had a snow storm the 20th. We heave had 
over six inches of rain so far in April, 
and it was by no means dry in March. 
Too wet to even plow blue grass sod, let 
alone to sow oats and other small grains. 
Only a limited acreage has been sown so 
far, but what has been put in is growing 
nicely. However, the spring as a whole 
is very backward for the latter part of 
April, and no fruit blooms yet. Winter 
wheat and meadows are coming along in 
fine shape. Some potatoes and garden 
stuff have been planted, but they are 
making little or no growth.—Vernon Rayl. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Shelby County, April 14—The 
outlook for the farmers so far this spring 
is not very promising. I should judge 
half or better of the oats have been sown, 
but they are making slow progress. Prac- 
tically no potatoes or garden stuff out 
yet. No corn ground plowed yet, as it 
was too wet last fall and again this 
spring. Two farms were reported not 
rented a few days ago, while on another 
the land was rented but the buildings 
were standing idle. The soil is fair with 
good improvements. [ do not think there 
will be as many pigs as last year. One 
neighbor reports that he kept eight sows, 
lost two sows and had twenty-four pigs 
left. Another had seven sows and thirty- 
five pigs: another three sows and fifteen 
pigs. Several others that usually keep 
from five to ten sows, but lost their hogs 
last fall, now have from one to five sows, 
as they were too high to buy. There 
seems to be a shift toward keeping more 
milk cows here this spring. There have 
been two carloads shipped in here lately 
and sold at Assumption, [ll There also 
seems to be quite an increase in the baby 
chick business. Some farmers buying 
1,000 or better that used to hatch off from 
300 to 500 at home.—S. M. Harper. 

Central—Montgomery Cunty, April 15— 
Weather still backward, with lots of rain. 


Some, have started to plow on _ higher, 
rolling land. Very few gardens made yet. 
One piece of oats reported sown. Quite 


a little corn to shuck yet. Labor plenti- 
ful at $1 per day up, owing to the coal 
mine strike throwing around 4,000 men 
out of employment, many with farm ex- 
perience. Corn 47 cents, hay $15, oats 45 
cents, cream 50 cents, eggs 19 cents, hens 
21 cents, stags 12 cents. Hogs scarce; 
more spring pigs than last year.—R. C. C. 
Southeastern—Wabash County, April 24 
—Cloudy and rainy, mud and high water. 
No oats sown; little farm work done. A 
heavy frost on April 22. Leaves wilted. 
Some concern regarding safety of fruit 
crop. Grass, Wheat and rye look well, but 
too much wet. Few hogs and cattle. Help 
abundant. Business dull.—S. K. 
Central—Macoupin County, April 21— 
We are having lots of rain. It rains so 
much that all farm work is at a stand- 
still Cars are not running very much on 
aecount of the mudholes in the roads. 
Some corn in the fields yet. Looks like 
we would not get so many oats. ,Stock 
coming thru the winter in good shape. 
Tooks like the pig crop would be good. 
Corn worth about 60 cents, oats 45 cents. 
Blue grass pastures are doing finely. Not 
many timothy meadows.—C, J. Miller. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“One comforting thing is\that the bride 
never marries the best man.” 










“THE LITTLE BELLE WILL NEED A 
LOT OF WRINGING” 




















This is the prize title for the April pic- 
ture contest and first money goes to a 
newcomer in the title ranks, Urban Mur- 
ray, Hazelton, Iowa. ‘‘The one-step gives 
way to the black bottom,” submitted by 
Dale Moore, Springville, lowa, takes sec- 
ond place, and ‘Will the apple of his eye 
cause the pair to be damaged?’ sent in 
by Nell Preston, Chilhowell, Mo., cap- 
tures third money. 


Honorable mention has to go to Eugene | 


Peck, Arenzville, Ill., on “A late spring 
may precede a wet fall,” and to Ralph 


Richards, Fairbank, Iowa, who sent, ‘‘The 
bad roads will hurt the fair.” 

B. P. Pendleton, Princeton, Kan., sent 
in a title, “A pair of step-ins,” and com- 
mented that the title was so good he was 
ashamed to take the money and suggested 
we use the prize to start a fund to edu- 
cate “Cal” to the needs of the west. 
Well, Joshaway can’t enter into politics 


or education, and; anyway, maybe we 
could tell Cal something, but we bet we 
can’t tell him very much. setter men 


than us have tried. So Pendleton didn’t 
get the prize and the fund is not started. 





Wait till Cal comes out to Ioway and gets 
one of those big carp on his fishin’ line, 
and he will need a lot more pull than he’s 
got to put him over. 

To the three hundred and forty-three 
contestants who submitted the title, 
“Love is blind,” we offer condolences, 
We admit it is true, but Joshaway liked 
the other titles better. 

Now that’s over. School days are draw- 
ing to an end, and a lot of Joshaway's 
friends are preparing to graduate. Maybe 
you will have to listen to a speech to the 
tune of a mud wasp who wants atten- 
tion, and you can imagine what's going 
to happen. If you can, fix up your title 
and send it to Joshaway. Let's go! Yours 
for more and better titles! 


DADDY WAS TOO SMART 

Tt was little Barbara's first experience 
with tunnels, and her father, who was on 
the train with her, said in fun, ‘‘Now, 
watch, dear; papa’s going to make a 
sign and it will get dark, but in a little 
while the light will come back.” 

Immediately the train entered the tun- 
nel, and the child was déeply impressed 
by the exhibition of her father’s magic 
power. But the few minutes’ time seemed 
interminable ta Barbara; it seemed as if 
it would never end, and at length she 
burst out in dismay: ‘My gracious,-dad- 
dy; now just look what you've done!” 


ENTHUSIASM 
A merchant, complimenting his unedu- 
cated negro clerk, said: 
“Sambo, I don’t understand how you 


can do all your work so quickly and so 
well,”” 

“T’'ll tell yuh how ‘tis, boss. I sticks de 
match ob enthusiasm to de fuse ob energy 
—and jes’ natchurally explodes.” 


NOT THAT CRAZY 
working with the 
visitor of an in- 


“Why are you not 
rest,"” asked the lady 
mate in an asylum. 

“I'm crazy,’’ was the candid reply. 

“But surely crazy people can work,” 
argued the lady. 

“Yes,” retorted the inmate, “but I’m not 
so crazy as that.” 





All answers must be in by May 23. 
of June 3. 


WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second hest and $1.00 for third. 
The winners will be announced in our issue 
No limit to the number of titles one person can send. 
swers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
a tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize. 
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Car owners expect more 
from Kellys-and they get it! 


ORE people are buying Kelly-Springfield tires 
this year than in any year during the com- 
pany’s history. 

The reason is not far to seek. The tires Kelly is 
building today are by far the best that ever have 
come out of the Kelly factory. ‘This statement is 
not mere talk; it is an undeniable fact, as thousands 
of tire buyers can testify. 

Car owners have learned to expect more from 
Kellys, and they are getting it—this year to an 
even greater extent than ever before. 

Yet Kelly-Springfields don’t cost any more than 
most other tires. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
NEW YORK 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 


ELTYsatroonl IRES 


























HI-BRED CORN! 


WALLACE CASADY NEWLIN 
President Treasurer Manager 
Our Casady-Wallace, Newlin-Wallace and Reece- 


Wallace hybrid seed corns outylelded all other strains 
of corn in ten out of twelve districts of the lowa State 
Corn Yield Test. 

When you see our seed corn entered you can pick 
the winner because: 

1—We made this corn right. Generation after gen- 
eration we crossed and selected until we had the ideal 
seed for Iowa. 

2—We raised it right. Raised in Polk County, Iowa, 
and every ear from a detasseled plant. 

3—We handle the seed right. Dried to 14 
before freezing weather. Each ear inspecte 
shelling, shelled separately, and again inspected. 

Visit our plant at Johnston and see why our seed 
corn germinates 98 to 100 per cent and is the highest 
yielding corn ever offered to Iowa farmers. 

Seed for an acre of Hi-Bred corn costs less than 
seed oats for an acre, 


HI-BRED CORN COMPANY 


J. J. NEWLIN, Sales Manager GRIMES, IOWA 
One-Half Mile West Johnston Station 


r cent 
before 


lowa Yield 
Test Trophy 
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d'NEW-BONE’ 
italia Cull 
AGENTS 


A few good 
counties are 
open. Our men 
make big money. 
Sure repeat busi- 
ness. rite for 
our proposition. 


Progressive stockmen everywhere 
agree that profitable hog raising requires 
the use of a @ mineral ration. New 
Bone is a high grade product made of pure 
concentrated minerals. &t contains pure 
calcium bone phosphate. undrede of 


lowa farmers endorse New Bone Mineral 


Ration. Every stock feeder should write 
for our free circular “Raising More Hog 
In Less Time.” 


STOCKMEN SUPPLY COMPANY 
. Dept. B, MARION, IOWA 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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-_,¢ ~-Our Readers Market... 
Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish through these columns , 
, RATE 8c PER WORD 7 Tae N. NAME AND ADDRESS f, 


or full sember | oy counted as one wor 
of twenty words. Remittance mast 
















SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 








TEXAS 
































No. Words No. Insertions 
1 | 2 3 4 

20 Lo cc ccceeeccesee [$1.60 [$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
BE cccccns ceveecsees| 1.68 | 3.36 | 6.04 | 6.72 
DB cccccocesessceooss In a Ee) Bae tT eae 
BB cccvccosccccconcel Bae | Ges Ee | sae 
BE ccccdoccenccccccel Bae fee | Bet tae 
BE vocccvce eeeeee] 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
BB cetccccccoscccecss ee LE Gan.| Be | 3.28 
BS *cocse cooccecccess| MDE SUE | Bae | 8.68 
BB cocosesccesecesenl EE Oe 1 ore | Bae 
BD .csoce ° soevees| 332 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
er 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement, 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WE OFFER Rogue River Timber Co. first 
mortgage 6 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds, due February 1, 1937. This loan 
represents a 16 per cent mortgage on 
45,000 acres of well grouped timber lands 
located in Jackson county, Oregon. Write 
for information. Jas. A. Cummins & Co., 
Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, lowa, 
NEW YORK Postal Service Station first 
mortgage 5% per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds; new issue of highest grade of first 
mortgage real estate bonds. Write or 
wire Geo. M. Bechtel & Co., Bechtel Bldg., 
Davenport, Iowa.! 
WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 
Iowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-2956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


GOLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 























reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa, 





AT ST UD—My | German Police dog, Otto, 


own son of international grand cham- 
pion, Cito Bergerslust; fee, $25; I pay 
lowa express charges. Puppies sired by 


Otto, $25 and $35. R. Mar- 

sShalltown, lowa. 

PUPS—Satisfaction guaranteed;  regis- 
tered Police females, $12; spayed, $15. 

English Bull spayed females, $10. Wilbur 

Day, Urighton, lowa, 


SPECIAL sale on farm raised black Eng- 


W. Packer, 





lish Shepherds, brown Shepherds, bred 
females, trained ‘old dogs and pups, ready 
to ship. Gerhard Wolter, r, Hamburg, Minn, 





Ss, $5. 75; females, 


SHEP HERD male pups, 
$2 shipped cy) A 


good heeling stock; 











Dd. anyw here. Elmer Isaksen, Springfield, 
Minn. ane Al a 

FOX PUPS WANTED 
RED fox pups wanted; legally taken; 


purchased year around; before selling 
élsewhere write Leo Pankratz, Spring- 
field, Minn. “Pankratz Pays Most.’ : 
FOX cubs wanted, of reasonable size. 
Alex. Woolstencroft, Worthington, Minn, 


FARM LANDS 


“ALABAMA 


‘acres of land, 8-room 
running water, gas 





SALE—140 

house, bath, pantry, 
lights, four tenant houses, two large pas- 
tures with running water. Price, $50 per 
acre. Write for better description. J. H. 
Wood, , Sweetwater, Ala. 

IDAHO 

$15.00 per acre ec ash, balance 10 years, 6 

per cent, will buy excellent irrigated 
farms now in cultivation, with good im- 
provements, near Boise, Idaho. Mortgage 
Company offers real a for imme- 
diate sale. M. Riner, Caldwell, Idaho. 

‘MINNESOTA 

390-acre grain and= stock 
miles from Iowa line; good 
black loam soil, running water, 
fenced, modern house, tenant 


Por 














FOR SALE-— 

farm; 40 
buildings, 
woven wire 











house, electric lights; $85 per acre, easy 

terms. Owner wishes to retire. George 

Patchin, No. 1, Eyota, Minn. 

FOR SALE—240-acre farm, two miles from 
town, at sixty per acre. Owner sick. 

Twenty-three hundred will handle. Geo. 

Spangler, Forest Lake, Minn. 

FARMING pays in Minnesota—Get free 


map and literature by 
Immigration Department, 
tol, St. Paul, Minn. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for 
free books describing gig worm Im- 
proved farms for rent. . C. Leedy, Dept. 
207, G. N. Ry., St. Paul ‘Minn. 


~ LOWER YELLOWSTONE 

GOVERNMENT reclamation lands, lower 

Yellowstone project; 8,000 acres op- 
tioned to government; exceptionally low 
priced, twenty years’ time; rich valley 
land adapted to alfalfa,.sugar beets, corn, 
grain, livestock and dairying: well devel- 
oped community; sugar factory, good 
markets, schools and churches. Write for 


writing State 
630 State Capi- 











free government booklet. H. . Byerly, 
216 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, 


Minnesota. 





IMPROVED 160, Texas Panhandle, near 
Plainview. Amy Grewe, Arlington, 
Yash. 





WASHINGTON 

FARMERS plannipg a change of location 

will find it to their advantage to in- 
vestigate the attractive farm possibilities 
in eastern Washington and _ northern 
Idaho. Land values still low. Four dis- 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, 
and winters not too cold, contribute to 
ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- 
let, “A Farm Home for You,” describes 
all parts of this country. Write for your 
copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN 

FEDERAL land bank bargain; 

11 miles from Eau Claire, close to school 
and church; excellent modern = 6-room 
house, large barn, modern equipment 
(stanchions, drinking cups, etc.), tile silo, 
machine shed, ice, well, poultry houses 
and corn crib; 80 acres cultivated, bal- 
ance timber and pasture with creek; ideal 
place to live; buildings alone are worth 
the price asked for the farm; $1,000 down, 
balance 36 years’ time at 5 per cent. The 
Federal Land Bank, Dept. 5, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
100-ACRE 








160 acres, 





farm in good dairy country for 

sale; fair buildings, running water and 
well; good roads; 3% miles to market; 
$6,500; one-third cash, balance 5 per cent 
interest. L. E. Larson, Route 1, Chetek, 
Wisconsin, 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 
new household device washes and 
windows, sweeps, cleans walls, 
scrubs, mops. Complete outfit costs less 
than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush Works, 303 Third Street, Fairfield, 
Iowa. 











OUR 
dries 





SALESMEN 
SALESMEN—New invention; beats vac- 
uum sweeper and all its attachments. 
No electricity required. All complete, 
only $2.95. Over half profit. Write O. P. 
Morgan, Manager, 781 Grimes St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


BROWN SWISS 

as IGISTERED Brown Swiss heifers, one 
earling, three six months, one heifer 
ae all good quality. H. A. Mabon, Ran- 
dalia, lowa, _ 














_ GUERNSEYS ; 
GUERNSEY herd for sale; twenty heavy 
producing young cows; one registered 
bull; some calves; T. B. tested; free from 
disease. Reason for selling, have sold our 
farm. Priced reasonably, for quick sale. 
Foster Lake Guernsey Farm, Ogdens- 
burg, Wis. 
GUERNSEY heifers for s sale; ; ten head 
choice heifers, ages twelve to sixteen 
months old; nicely marked; from heavy 
producing cows; also registered bull, nine 
months old, priced for quick sale at $675 
for the eleven head. Guy Anderson, Og- 
densburg, Wis. 
GUERNSEYS—tTwelve fancy high grade 
heifers, eight weeks old, $20 each, 
shipped C. O. D.; the heavy milking kind. 
Wildwood Farms, 1092 James, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
THIRTY 








high grade Wisconsin Guernsey 
heifers, yearlings and two-year-olds; 
$45 to $75; very promising cow prospects. 
Don't write: see them. Blake, Dairy Spe- 
cialist, _Oelwein, To Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS—tTwelve fancy, high grade 
heifers, eight weeks old; the heavy milk- 
ing kind; $20 each; shipped Cc. O. D. Wild- 
wood Farms, 1092 James, St. Paul, Minn, 
FOR SALE—Good purebred Guernsey 
bull, two years old. N. G. Nelson, Route 
1, Box 90, Kiron, Towa. 
HOLSTEINS 
NINETEEN Holstein heifers, 

















coming two, 


just bred to high year record bull; real 
Holsteins of best type; $1,075. Don't 
write; see them. R. C. Blake, Oelwein, 
Towa. 
REGISTBDPRED Holsteins; bull, 15 months; 
good individual, well grown, dark color; 


five of six nearest dams average 900 Ibs. 
butter; $185. Brookside Farm, Sheffield, 
Iowa, ; emo. ce = : 
(FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 


and heifers at reasonable prices; T. B. 








tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. ve 
HEREFORDS 
HBRNFORD Bulls—Choice Anxiety 4th 
bulls for sale, 12 to 20 months old; 
Domino and Stanway breeding. Secor & 
Brown, Mechanicsville, Iowa. 


DOUBLE standard Polled Hereford bulls: 
Repeater-Fairfax and Ssullion bred; 
high class cattle at farmer’s prices. Lynn 
Bros., Boxville, Ky. 
a _ JERSEYS 
REGISTHRED Jersey bull ‘calves, excel- 
lent breeding, good type, dams with 
records up 820 pounds butter. Englewood 
Jerseys, 226 W. 51st, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


























= PERCHERONS LEGHORNS 
PERCHERON stallion; two-year-old TANCRED S. C. W. Leghorn eggs, $4, 
grandson of Jalap; black gray, sound; 100; high producers; headed with ac- 
also mares in foal. Budd Lawson, Cor- credited, tested cockerels, Mrs. J. A. 

with, Iowa. “rickson, Marathon, fowa. 
REGISTERED Percheron stallion, com- | BARRON Single Comb White Leghorn 
ing four years old, sound and right in eggs, chicks, 270 to 300-egg. Pennsyl- 
every way; priced to sell. Write or come vania Poultry Farm stock circular. Mrs. 

to see him. B. D. Helming, Waukon, la. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 
EGGS from strictly purebred (272 egg 
: ee tES SOR Ont. s strain) White Leghorns, $1.60 per 15, 
BARON'S Sultan x1270072, roan Polled | $6.50 per 100; postpaid. Miss Mable Har- 

Shorthorn bull, for sale at farmer's Minn. 


price; 
Kellerton, 


lots of quality. 
, Towa. 


Quietdale 


Farms, 





_ STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE ~ 


STOCKERS 
Shorthorn 


“and feeders; “Hereford 
steers; calves, 


twos; well bred, all dehorned; each bunch 
even in size. F, ’, Riggs, 
Iowa. 


“and 
yearlings, 


Libertyville, 





SADOLE STALLION 





FOR SALE, or will put in training and 
on stand on a percentage basis this sea- 


son, 
Donald. A gtand saddle horse 
great future, if properly handled. 
Jones, Sac City, Iowa. 


four-year-old grandson of Rex Mc- 
with 
AoW. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 





FOR SALE—Three Milking 

bulls, two to fifteen months old; 
large Percheron colts, 
Duroc Jersey fall boars; 
H. H,. Brooks, Hopkinton, I 


priced 
Iowa. 


Shorthorn 
two 
one, two years old; 
right. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FOOT Trouble—If your feet ache, 

seald, blister, perspire, 
odors, don't suffer. Write to The 
Drug Co., Dept. B, Kimball, S. D. 


l burn, 
disagreeable 
Miller 





BAGS WANTED 





WE BUY feed bags at all 
freight on 200 or more. 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 


times; 
Lincoln 


pay 
Bag 





fea FEATHER. MATTRESS TICKS 








FEATHER mattress 

made for easy 
Mary Potter, 617 
today. 


home filling. 
Howett St., 


Peoria, 


compartment ticks, 
Write, 
Ill., 





MATTRESSES 





SAVE money ordering mattresses 

to order, any size beds. 
prices. Catalog free, 
Co., Peoria, Ol. 


Peoria 


made 
Low factory 
3edding 





TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER 


bargains. 
in all makes. Corona, 





Underwood, 


Special values 
Rem- 


Des 


ington, Oliver, ete. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., 
Moines, Iowa. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 





BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent 
patents and trade-marks. 
Bldg,., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Attorneys; 
802 Equitable 


_ POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS © 


ANCONAS 





ACCREDITED = Single Comb 
Sheppard's direct strain; 








antee; prize winners; eggs, $5, 100; chicks, 
$13. Harold Nicoll, Mechanicsville, I lowa. 
SINGLE Comb Sheppard | strain baby 
chicks, $11 per hundred, $50 per five 
hundred; live delivery guaranteed. Mrs, 
Mark Shaw, Kellogg, I lowa, 
SINGLE Comb Ancona eges, from prize 
winning stock; bred for laying; $4.50, 
100, delivered. N. Jensen, Route 4, Exira, 


Iowa. 
__ JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Anconas; 
fertility guar- 





JERSEY Black Giant eggs, from 
Farm stock direct, healthy, range 
$7, 100. Mrs. Mabel Nelson, Douds, 


LEGHORNS 


Marcy 
flock; 
lowa. 


a 





WHITE Leghorns—Hatching 

chicks, hens, pullets, 
farm is strictly a 
of production bred 
large sized, pure 
high egg records 


eBES, 


cockerels. 


Leghorns 
white eggs, 
and high quality. 


baby 
Our 
breeding establishment 
noted 
as well as 
Twen- 


for 


ty-two years bred from trapnested stock. 


Pedigreed cockerels, 
high record, large egg 
matings. Free catalog 
prices, 
and other useful information, 
Leghorn Fi arm, College e Springs, 


WHITE ~ Leghorn hens and males, 

half price. Thousands 
old pullets; also baby 
Trap-nested, pedigreed 
egg bred vo years. 
contests. 
letin free. [ shi ‘cc. OB. Be. 
satisfaction. Geokge B. Ferris, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


used 
new 


hens, 
with 


chicks and 


986 


bred from prepotent, 
in all 
low 
feeding and breeding management 
Van Valin’s 
Iowa. 
now 
of eight-week- 
eggs. 
foundation stock, 
Winners at 20 
Catalog and spectal price bul- 
and guarantee 
Union 


ees 





HOLL YWOOD White Leghorns, blue rib- 
eggs from 
loppy combed hens, mated to choice 
case; 
Jenkins, Corning, 


bon strain; 
large, 
Hollywood 
delivered. 
fowa. 


large, graded 


$5, 


cockerels; 
Mrs. S. A. 


105; $15, 





Be. ees 
Ferris 


Leghorn chicks; 
separate flocks; closely 
300 or more, $11, 100; guaranteed. 
Ellis Abell, Breckenridge, Minn, 
GUARANTEED eggs, $6, 100, 

Single Comb Dark Brown 
prize winners; large type, 
strain. Roger Jennings, 





heavy 


Tancred 


Higginsville, 


and 
culled; 
Mrs. 


postpaid; 
Leghorns; 
laying 
Mo. 


ding, St. 


Peter, 
ROSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $4 per 

100; results of 30 years careful breed- 
ing for size, color and egg production. 
Harry Pfander, Clarinda, Iowa. 


MINORCAS 
LARGE type, giant strain, prize winning 
Ss. C. White Minorcas. Hatching eggs 
for sale, $6 per 100. *By Hucke Bros., 
Route 1, Bronson, Iowa. 
Ss. Cc. BUFF Minorca hatching eggs: 
shipped prepaid; $5 per 100. Harry 
Jasper, Granville, Iowa. 
S. C. WHITE Minorca eggs, $5 per 100. 
—Hugh_ Lesan, Kellerton, lowa. 
_. ORPINGTONS 
Ss. C. BUFF Orpington pen eggs; extra 
quality; culled for size, type, color; free 
from disease; $2, 15; $6, 60; prepaid. Otis 
Tendall, Kanawha, Iowa. 
Ss. C. BUFF Orpington eggs from a flock 
culled for size, color and layers; six 
cents each. Mrs. Harold Elliott, Webster 
City, Iowa. 
“BONNIE Beauty” Buff Orpington hatch- 
ing eggs from heavy laying strain; $6 
per 100. Genevieve Thompson, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, Route 1. . 
WHITE Orpington eggs; 15, 75 cents; 106, 
$5. Carrie Wickwire, Dow City, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
ARISTOCRAT dark Barred Rock eggs, 
from stock up to 10 and 12 Ibs.; excel- 
lent deep barring; range, $8, 100; $4.50, 50; 
pen, $5, 17; fertility Eoareneeee. Mrs. 
Wm. | Friedow, Britt, Iowa 
WHITE Rock eggs; ieee Fishel strain; 









































farm range, culled flock; satisfactory 
hatch guaranteed; $5 per 100, prepaid; 
chicks, $15 per 100. Mrs. G. W. Hunter, 


Barnes | City, Iowa. 
“ARISTOCRAT” dark 








Barred Rock eggs: 


sweepstakes winners; heavy production 
breeding, healthy, Iowa accredited; range, 
$8, 100; pens, $5, 15. Mayion Kipp, Win- 
field, lowa. 


EGGS and chicks from the only Towa cer- 





tified Barred Rocks in the state; Aris- 
tocrat strain. dark, trap-nested, diarrhea 
tested. Mating list. Mrs. E. L. Ruring, 
yowrie, Iowa. 
EGGS — White Rocks (Ames Fishel 
strain); tested layers; pens, $2.50 per 


15; utility flock, $5 per 100. C. E. MeCon- 








aughy, Mar telle, Towa, — Oe 
THOMPSON'S Tmperial Barred tock 

hatching eggs; T. B. tested: egg pro- 
duction a specialty. Satisfaction. Mrs. 
Alvin Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. 


PUREBRED Buff Rock eggs for hatch- 








ing; $5 per 100, postpaid. J. Lage, 
Latimer, Towa, | 2 
WHITE Rock chicks from our own Iowa 

faceredited flock. Mrs. L. W. Kennedy, 
Box 113, Rolfe, lowa. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

KALLSEN’S 5. C. Reds are persistent 

winter layers; leading all heavy: breeds 
at the end of the four winter months at 


the lowa laying station; high pen for the 











entire contest in January. Buy your Red 
chicks from us and get a real strain of 
winter layers. Write for our reasonable 
prices. Box W. Walter J. Kallsen, Key- 
stone, Towa. 
ROSE Comb Reds, big boned, very dark. 
We have first prize cockerels heading 
our flock. Eggs, $5 per 100. Nels Rogne- 
haugh, Thompson, Iowa, 
STEPHE NSON’'S Single Comb Reds win 
thruout Towa. Intensified dark, even 
color that will improve your flock. Trap- 
nested for high egg production. Eggs 
from two superb pens of pure Harold 
Tompkins breeding, $3 per 15; $5 per 30. 
Satisfactory hatch guaranteed. B. N, 
Stephenson, Tipton, Iowa. 
(PUREBRED S. Cc. R. I. Red hatching 
eggs, Tompkins strain, $5 per 100. Mrs. 


Willard Taylor, lowa City, Iowa. 

PURPBRED Rose Comb Reds; large type; 
heavy producers; eggs, $5 per 100. Harry 
<urtz, Cushing, | lowa. 

SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds: 
strain; eggs, $6 per 100; 

ee A faxter, Galva, Iowa. 


a RHODE ISLAND WHITES — 

S.C. R. I. White eggs; culled flock. Bich- 
elmann’s strain; good layers; $6 per 100. 

Mrs. Nic Treinen, Remsen, Remsen, Ta. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 

land that can be reached in no other way. 














Owens 
chicks, $16. 











you in touch with _a_ market for farm 
WYANDOTTES 
HATCHING eggs; Columbian Wyandotte, 
purebreds, good color; $6.30, 105, pre- 
paid. Mrs, Dick Deike, Plainfield, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 





land that can be reached in no other way. 
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Our Readers Market 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


DUCKS 
BENTERT’S White Muscovy ducks; one 
of the leading flocks of the northwest; 
prices given on request. O. W. Bentert, 
Watertown, Wis., Route 2. 

GEESE 
MAMMOTH Toulouse geese; 























extra good 


trio, three years old, $15; nice large 
eggs, 35 cents each. Mrs. Elis Abell, 


Breckenridge, Minn. 
MAMMOTH Buff Geese; 








blue ribbon win- 


ners; eggs, $6, 12; $3, 6; postpaid. Fer- 
tility, safe delivery, guaranteed. August 








‘Petersen, Farnhamville, Iowa. 
TURKEYS 
P. B. MAMMOTH Bronze turkey eggs, 


healthy, prize winning stock, 


from large, 
Otis Tendall, 


$4.25 per 10 eggs, prepaid. 
Kanawha, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FARROW Chix—America’s wonder lay- 

ers, from inspected American Cert-O- 
Culd flocks by our experts. No state in- 
spected accredited charges added to Far- 
row Chix. Therefore, with three million 
Farrow Chix capacity each season, we 
can save you 2 cents to 6 cents a chick. 
Why pay more when there are none bet- 
ter or healthier? Quality matings, May 8 








to June 14 delivery. White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, $9.50-100, $18.50-200; 
(Barred Rocks, Single Reds, Anconas, 
$10.50-100, $20.50-200; White Rocks, Rose 
Reds, $11.50-100, $22.50-200; Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, Minoreas, $12.50-100, 
$24.50-200; heavy assorted,  $7.50-100, 
$14.50-200; light assorted, $6.50-100, $12.50- 
200. Special matings above breeds three 


cents chick higher. Famous winter lay- 
ing star matings White Leghorns (the 
kind Mrs. Beer made $4 hen profit) $15.50- 
100, $30.50-200. Prepaid delivery. Hatched 
in the largest Smith incubator equipped 
chickeries in the world. D. T. Farrow 
Chickeries, Dept. 17, Peoria, Ill. 


CO-OPERATIVE chicks cost less. Co- 

operation does it. All flocks state ac- 
credited. Famous laying strains. Circular 
free. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas, heavy assorted, 10 cents; S. C. and 
R. C. Reds, Barred, White, Buff Rocks, 
Buff and White Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
Black Minoreas, White Langshans, 12 
cents; light assorted, 8 cents. Prompt 
delivery, guaranteed, prepaid. Co-opera- 
tive Hatchery, Chillicothe, Mo. 


RAMSEYER’S 100 per cent guaranteed 

chicks. Like thousands of others, you 
ean make more money with chicks from 
“The Old Reliable Ramseyer Hatcheries.” 
All leading varieties from heavy laying 
flocks. Iowa accredited hatchery. We 
guarantee 100 per cent live arrival and 100 
per cent satisfaction, Send now _ for our 
new 1927 low prices. Ramseyer Hatcher- 
ies, Box 200, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


REILING’S famous chicks; hatched by 

the world’s greatest system of incuba- 
tion; chicks hatching every day in the 
week, every hour in the day; 75,000 week- 











ly; real service; amazingly low prices; 
beautiful catalog free. Reiling Hatch- 
eries, Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. 





VIGOROUS northern chicks, 11 cents up; 

immediate delivery; pre paid. Twelve 
leading egg producing varieties Custom 
hatching, 3% cents per egg; your chicks 
postpaid. Free eatalog. Lakeland Hatch- 
eries, _Box 9 916, | Chisago o City, Minn. 


FIDELITY chicks are cheaper; purebred, 

highest quality, leading varieties chicks 
as low as 8% cents; 100 per cent live ar- 
rival guaranteed. Write for our_prices 
before you place your order. Fidelity 
Hatchery, Box 2, ° Trenton, | Mo. 


PUREBRED chicks from heavy laying- 
flocks. Per 100—Brown, 


Buff or White 
Leghorns, $9; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons and Anconas, $12; assorted, 
$7. 90 per cent alive, 


prepaid arrival 
guaranteed. Catalog. Order from this ad. 
€ ‘onsolidé ited Hatche heries, | 


( Columbia, Mo. _ 

BABY CHICKS—Leading varieties, from 
flocks averaging 50 per cent production 
in. November; thousands weekly; state ac- 
credited; prices reasonable; guara nteed 
daitvers: big catalog free. Standard Egg 


Farms, Box 34, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
IT’S FREE—Our 1927 book and price 


full of good, 
it your guide 











list, 


to success; you can't afford 





to be without it. Triangle Hatcheries, 

Dubuque, lowa. 

BABY Chicks—We are not so large but 
that we give personal attention to all 

orders, Yet large enough that we can 

handle orders as large as we are called 


on to furnish. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 





100, Cherokee, lowa. 

MAPLETON chicks are good ones. Win- 
ners at the Iowa laying station. Backed 

by eleven years of selective breeding and 

culling. S. Cc. Reds, Barred Rocks and 

Ss. C. White Leghorns only. Our price 








and service is right. Mapleton Farm and 
Hatchery, Box W, Keystone, Jowa. ty 
IOWA Accredited ¢ ‘hicks—White  Leg- 

horns, $12, 100; Barred Rocks, Reds, $14, 
100; White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, $15, 
100; Jersey Giants, 25 cents each. 190 per 
cent live delivery of vigorous, healthy 
chicks. 3runsvold Hatchery, Northwood, 
Iowa. 








TOP quality, bred-to-lay chicks; per 100— 

Barred Rocks, Reds, $13; White or 
Brown a, ene wom $11; assorted, $9. Quick 
service. Catalog free. Bell Hatchery, Box 
B, Donnellson, lowa. 


MAYBE you never heard of our hatchery 








We don’t advertise very much. Spend 
our money for flock improvement. _ Fif- 
ten varieties. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 

PUREBRED eggs; Rose Comb White Wy- 

andottse; Regal Dorcas strain; $5 a 100. 
Mammoth White Pekin and White Mus- 
covy duck eggs: $1 for 10. Mrs. Ingvald 
Olson, Moorhead, Iowa. 


old-fashioned truth. Make | 





| 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





MISCELLANEOUS 

GRBATLY reduced prices on Peters-Cer- 

tified chicks for June delivery. Bigger 
and better hatches make it possible to 
reduce prices. Write for reduced price 
list at once, also catalog if you do not 
already have a copy. Chicks started in 
June will do better because weather con- 
ditions are usually ideal for quick ané 
strong growth. All our strains. are bred 
early maturing and develop into unusually 
heavy winter layers. Our strains in the 
larger breeds come into laying at about 
five months of age—in the smaller breeds 
at four to four and one-half months. No 
other strains bred like these—no other 
chicks guaranteed like Peters-Certified. 
All Peters-Certified chicks are sent out 
with a guarantee to live covering the 
first two weeks—for your protection. Also 
guaranteed to be from the standard of cer- 
tification ordered. All varieties of Reds, 
Rocks, Leghorns, Wyandottes and Orping- 
tons perfected in egg-laying and health; 
also S. C. Anconas. At our greatly re- 
duced prices for June delivery no one can 
afford to take chances with ordinary 
chicks. We urge you to place your order 
this month to avoid disappointment. Nat- 
urally the supply of these guaranteed 
chicks is limited. If you want to know 
what others are accomplishing with 
Peters-Certified chicks, ask us to send 
our new book, ‘Proof That Peters-Cer- 
tified Chicks Live Up to Their Certifica- 
tion’’—containing recent reports from 
customers. Your request will bring re- 
duced price list for June, catalog and 
“Proof Book.” Address, Peters-Poultry 
Farm, Box 281, Newton, Iowa. 


WE SELL Iowa mspecteo 


SELL Iowa Inspected and Accredited 
baby chicks; get our catalog and prices. 

Our special offer is a money maker. Cher- 

okee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Ia. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 














FROST proof cabbage and onion plants; 
open field grown, strong, well ragted, 
from treated seeds. Cabbage, fifty to 
bundle, labeled with variety name, damp 
moss to roots, Jersey Wakefield, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, 
Early and Late Flat Dutch. Onions, 
Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and Yellow Ber- 
muda. Parcel post prepaid. Cabbage— 
100, 50 cents; 200, 75 cents; 300, $1; 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, $8. Onions—500, 90 
cents; 1,000, $1.40; 6,000, $6.50 Express 
collect, 6,000 and over, cabbage, $1, thou- 
sand; onions, 75 cents, thousand. Full 
count. Prompt shipment. Safe arrival. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free 
seed and plant catalog. Union Plant Co., 
Texarkana, Ark. 
CABBAGE Plants—My frost-proof cab- 
bage plants will head three weeks earli- 
er than home grown plants and double 
your profits. Varieties—Copenhagen Mar- 
ket, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Flat Dutch and Golden Acre. 
Prices, by express in quantities, $1 per 
1,000¢ by mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.25, 
1,000 for $2.25. Tomato plants, leading 
varieties, by mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.50, 
1,000 for $2.50; by express, 10,000 and 
over, $1.50 per 1,000. All plants wrapped 
in damp mosg to assure safe arrival. 
Prompt shipments, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 








YOU are perfectly safe in ordering our 
registered-certified Grimm alfalfa seed 
direct from this ad. Shipped C. i -e 


subject to your inspection. Fancy grade; 
purity, 99 per cent; viability, 90 or more. 
Per pound, 35 cents. On orders 100 pounds 


or more within 500 miles of Fargo will 
prepay freight for additional cent a 
pound. § Still have 


limited quantity sweet 
clover seed; send for D. 
Grimm Alfalfa Assoc iation, State College 
Station, Fargo, N. D Co-operative or- 
ganization of over 500 growers. 
GRIMM alfalfa seed. Ruy winter hardy 
genuine certified Grimm direct from 
western Dakotas; grown without irriga- 
tion; recleaned with gravity mill; state 
college tested; purity, 99 per cent up; 
viability, 97 per cent; free from noxious 
weeds; price, 30 cents pound samples 
free; prompt shipments; 
anteed or money refunded. E. 
Lemmon, S. D. 


ALFALFA—If you have had your alfalfa 
winter kill, it undoubtedly was due to 
the use of non-hardy grown seed. We 
frow and market co-operatively from 
producer to consumer. We guarantee 
hardy origin, genuineness of variety and 
highest grades. Ask for samples and 
price. Western South Dakota Alfalfa Seed 
Growers’ Exchange, Rapid City, 8. D. 


samples. 





Ziltz, 








EARLY field picked, utility type, Reid's, 
Krug, 100-Day and Silvermine: grown 
fron. disease free seed; test 9&8 per cent; 


fuaranteed; shelled and graded, $4: crat- 
ed, $4.50; over five bus., 50 cents less. 
alsike, $22.50. Folder free. De Walls Seed 
Corn Farm, Gibson City, 1 
SWEET Clover, finest quality, Minnesota 
grown, hulled, scarified, white blossom, 
only $9 per bu. Grundy County Dwarf, 
$10.20 bu. No noxious weeds. Bags in- 
cluded. Far cheaper and better than 
clover for pasture and soil builder. Davis 
Seed Co., Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 


BUY your Grimm alfalfa seed direct from 
that your foun- 


the introducer, and know 
pedigreed seed, bred 


dation stock is pure, 
from the original Grimm strain. Aceli- 
northwest temperatures 


mated to severe 
since 1857. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, Ex- 
celsior, Minn, The home of Grimm alfalfa. 
GERANIUMS—Two dozen strong young 
plants sent postpaid to your door for 
$1.25; any color or mixed. Don't be with- 
out flowers on the farm. Buckley Gera- 
nium Co., Springfield, Mil. 
ALFALFA, 97.50 per cent purity, $8.40 
bu.; searified white sweet clover, $5.70; 
sudan, $3; kafir, $1.25: cane. $1.70: corn, 
$2.50; bags free. 3argain prices, red clo- 
ver, 'alsike, timothy, ete. Ask for sam- 
ples. $20 gold piece free on quantity or- 
lers. Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kan. 
(certified): genu- 
Everbearing, 10606, $1; 
200, $1: 5006, 
Ideal Fruit 








STRAWBERRY plants 

ine i 
500, $4: 
$2: 1,000, 
Farm, 


Progressive 
1,900, $7.59 Dunlap, 
$3.50. All postpaid. 
Stillwell, Okla. 


satisfaction guar- | 





SOYBEAN hay mixture, $2.60 bu. Man- 

chus, A& K., Midwest, Ebony, Wilson, 
Virginia. Write for prices and samples. 
Funk Bros., Bloomington, Il. 


ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 

per bu.; scariifed sweet os. 95 per 
com pure, $5.50; bags free. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kan. 


ALFALFA seed, po rege quality, hardy, 

Idaho grown Write’ for samples and 
prices. e Kalb County Agricultural As- 
sociation, De Kalb, 


DAHLIAS 
1, 000 DAHLIAS, mixed colors, 50 for $1, 
25 for 50 cents, postpaid. Mrs. Ben 
Strommen, Forest City, Iowa, Route 5. 
SWEET POTATOES 
YELLOW Jersey, Nancy Hall, Red Ber- 
muda yams; See! plants; 100, 60 
cents; 200, $1; 500, -25; 1,000, $4; post- 
paid. Fred iB, Macomb, Tih. 
SEED CORN 
ORIGINAL Krug seed corn; picked from 
seed selected by George Krug in 1925 
by the Woodford County Agricultural As- 
eociation and the following prominent 
seed men who have thoroly studied Krug’s 
method of selection: Lester Pfister, El 
Paso; S. E. Unsicker, Roanoke; Yordy 
Bros., Roanoke; Harold Wiley, Roanoke. 
Orders taken by any of these growers or 
the Woodford County Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, Eureka, Ill. Germination, purity 
and quality guaranteed satisfactory. 
PFISTER’S Krug seed corn; highest 
yielding open pollinated corn in 1926 
Iowa state test. Early field selected, in- 
dividual ear racked, furnace dried; tipped, 
butted, shelled, graded and bagged, $6 
per bu. Germination, purity and quality 
guaranteed = satisfactory to purchaser, 
Lester Pfister, 1 Paso, Ml. 
BUY your domestic red 
alsike, sweet clover and other farm 
seeds from a farmers’ organization and 
know that you get a high quality domestic 
adapted supply, not mixed with imported 
seed Send for samples and _ prices. 
De Kalb Farm Bureau Seed House, Mon- 
mouth, Il. 


DOMESTIC red clover seed of high qual- 
ity is again very scarce this year. We 
have a supply of extra high grade do- 
mestic clover; also hardy alfalfa, sweet 
clover, certified Grimm and all other farm 
seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, 
EXTRA fancy Reid’s high vielding, early 
maturing, utility type, tested seed corn; 
also 90-Day Yellow, grown from disease- 
free seed on sod; all sack picked, rack 
$5.50 





























clover, alfalfa, 














dried, warm fan ventilated building; 
per bu. Fine. Order today. Gold Bond 
Seed Co., Vermont, Il. 


FARME r ‘S seed corn; Reid's Yellow Dent, 

Silver King; test, 95 per cent; $3.50 per 
bu. on ear or shelled and graded; freight 
paid on orders of five bushels or more; 
satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed; samples sent on request. Bernard 
Bros., Elk Point, S. D. 


EARLY type Plowman seed corn; De Kalb 
county grown. This is a high vielding 
strain of yellow corn. High germination. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Tl. ~ 
UTILITY type Reid's Yellow Dent seed 
corn; early maturing; every ear carefully 
selected for strong viability; shelled, grad- 
ed, high germination; $2.75 per bu., 
sacked. R. D. Jay, Mendon, Mo. 
REID’ S Yellow De nt; early maturing, 
heavy yielding strain: Po picked; test, 
95 to 98: buttéd, tipped, shelled, sacked: 
price, $3.50. Order now. Kendall Farms, 
Corydon, Iowa. 


HI-BRED seed 











“corn; the lowa ygeld test 
winners, 1925 and 1926; germination 98 
per cent; “aiaonae resistant. Try a bushel 
increase the yield with good seed. J. 
Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 


SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor, 1926 
crop; average yield 80 bushels per acre; 
strong 


germination; ear test, 96 to 98; $4 
per bu. 





Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 
seed corn; improved Reid’s yellow 
$4 per bu.; satisfaction guaran- 
ted. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Specialist, 
Ames, Iowa. 


'BLACK'S high yielding Yellow Dent seed 











corn; early selected; shelled; sacked: 
$4 per bu. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. 
FE. Phipps, Panora, lowa. 
FOR SALE—Reid’s Yellow, 98 per cent; 
Wimple’s, 98 per cent test, $4. This was 
raised in Plymouth county, Iowa. C. J. 
Snyder, Craig, Iowa. 
SEED corn that grows and satisfies. Yel- 
low and white varieties. H. F. Becker, 
Elk Point, S. D. 
CAN ‘supply early yellow or white seed 
corn, 9& or ‘hotter test, farmers’ prices. 
Address Lock Box 419, Charter Oak, lowa 
NORTHERN large-eared white and ~ yel- 
low seed corn in ear, high test, al boa 
bu. Fred Magnussen, Larrabee, Iowa. _ 
&80-DAY vellow seed corn, test 97, Sy per 
bu. Melvin iasvetninisen Giltner, Neb. 





PROTEIN CONTENT OF WHEAT 


Pure seclence has a direct relation to 
the marketing of grain, notably wheat. 


The protein content of wheat has played 
an increasingly important part in the 
price paid for this grain at the large ter- 
minal markets during the past few years. 
The state of Minnesota maintains fully 
equipped chemical laboratories at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth. Every car of wheat 
received at these markets is tested for 
the protein content and certificates cov- 
ering the protein content of the wheat are 
issued by the state. The state of Kansas 
and the state of Missouri maintain a 
chemical laboratory at Kansas City for 
the same purpose. 

“That fellow owes me $500." 

“And won't pay it?” 

“Won't even worry about it.” 


4 














[ oF General Interest 


UNTRIMMED FEET WASTE HORSE’S 
STRENGTH 


Many horses are being pressed into the 
rush of spring work with a serious handi- 
cap in the form of badly neglected feet, 
cutting down their worth as steady, effi- 
cient motive power, according to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Trimming a horse’s 
feet is a simple job, and can be done in 
a short time on any rainy day. 

Most of the horses now carrying the 
brunt of the spring work have been idle 
all winter and have run around straw 
stacks where the footing is soft. Conse- 
quently, their feet are grown out too long 
and need trimming. A horse with an ex- 
cessively long foot is carrying extra 
weight, and extra weight on the foot is 
very fatiguing. Such a horse also is 
clumsy, and his tendons and muscles are 
under a constant strain. Thin, soft horses 
especially need all the strength they have 
to do a full day’s work and should be 
given the advantage of any aids which 
are practical, 

The easiest way to trim a horse's feet, 
and a way that gives good results, is 
with a mallet and chisel. A chisel about 
an inch wide is the best size. The horse 
should stand on a solid plank floor, and 
the foot left on the floor as it is being 
trimmed. The chisel should be held ver- 
tically, and the cut made straight down. 
With a little practice, the person doing 
the job can make the edges round and 
smooth. This method puts a blunt edge 
on the hoof, which will not break or split 
as easily as would a sharp edge such as 
is produced when the foot is being pre- 
pared for shoeing. However, in a few 
cases the bottom of the foot may be worn 
off unevenly. To remedy this, the hoof 
must be picked up and a rasp or pincers 
used to level it. 











SEED CORN TREATMENT 

A heavy loss has been suffered by Iowa 
farmers owing to the excessive amount of 
mold in the 1926 corn crop. Seed saved 
for the 1927 crop also carried a lot of mola 
which is interfering with the germina- 
tion. Much of the seed corn will need to 
have the individual ear test in order to 
get out the seed which will be entirely 
satisfactory for planting. Because of the 
prevalence of the dry rot mold in corn 
and the publicity which has been given 
certain new organic mereury compounds 
for treating seed, hundreds of farmers 
are asking for information regarding the 
value of such treatment. 

The plant pathology and farm crop sec- 
tions of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion have had extensive field plantings 
thru several seasons, comparing treated 
and untreated seed with individual ear 
tested seed, including all of the chemical 
treatments on the market as well as many 
which have been prepared in the experi- 
ment station laboratory. In reporting on 
the results of these studies, Dr. I. E. 
Melhus, of the plant pathology section, 
and Prof. H. D. Hughes, of the farm crops 


section, make the following statement: 
“No seed treatment has been found 
which will result in as large a yield in 
the field as can be had from individual 
ear testing, throwing out all diseased 
ears. It is particularly desirable to iIn- 
dividual ear test all seed for the 1927 


crop. It will probably pay to treat seed 
which has not been individual ear tested, 
but too much in the way of increased 
yield should not be expected from such 
treatment. There is no treatment which 
will restore life to kernels killed by dis- 
eases, but it will improve seed which is 
only slightly affected. Dust treatments 
have been giving more satisfactory results 
than soaking treatments. However, the 
dust treatments interfere somewhat with 
the proper operation of the planter, and 
special care will need to he exercised in 
order to get a satisfactory drop, as oth- 
erwise the yield is apt to be decreased 
as much from a poor drop as it might 
be increased from the treatment.” 

From work continued thru the past 
two years, no form of seed treatment has 
heen found which will give as large a 


vield in the field as can be had from in- 
dividual ear tested seed. However, dis- 
eased seed is improved by treatment, and 


there is so much diseased seed corn 
year, growers who do not individual 
ear test may expect some increase from 
the seed treatment. 

No form of seed treatment has any in- 
fluence on corn smut, as the smut spores 
which cause this disease live over in the 
soil on manure and on decomposing corn 
stalks and not on the seed. Corn smut 
seldom attacks the plants until they are 
about one foot in height. 


since 
this 





SINGLE STALK COTTON 


Methods of growing cotton have been 
revolutionized in recent years by the new 
method of thick spacing of “single stalk” 
plants, baSed on a technical botanical dis- 
covery by specialists of the Department 
of Agriculture that the cotton plant has 
two distinct kinds of branches. The sin- 
gle stalk cotton is earlier and more pro- 
ductive, especially under boll weevil con- 
ditions or in short seasons, 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 140 per cent of pre-war and 93 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, cotton, eggs, hides and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 














GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Cal ecu 

he 

oc B n> 

a64) 85 

$58) 65S 

Eos) 22S 

£62) L62 

Fisher's index number ...... 140) 93 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 146) 120 

1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 142) 115 

Canners and cutters ........ 144) 121 

OE. See errr ne 145) 107 
HOGS—At Chicago 

BEORVY ORD cccecctcvvvecvcecs 128] 86 

Light hogs ecoccccccseccccecs 132) 80 

ry rreee PY TTITITTLILT LTT 136) 73 

Bows (rough) ..ccecccececeser 117| 88 
SHEEP—At Chicago 

PE en ss ed sae baahw e's ee 184) 104 
WOOL AND HIDES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston! — 137] 95 

Light cow_hides, at Chicago. | 103 141 

GRAIN 
At Chicago— " a 

Corn, No. F mixed .ccoccsces | 108) 101 

Dats; No. B white .00cs%ere | 96 | 107 

eee, Os BF POR. ssscsonss. | 113 77 

Wheat, No. 1 northern .....] 113) 79 

On lowa Farms— 

Corn .. TOUT TT ere 102) 108 
Oats secseeseerreereeeesreces _ 92) 118 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw'kee| 118! 90 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.| 157 101 
Bran, at Kansas City ...... | 118 98 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... | 118 103 
HAY 
No, 1 timothy, at Chicago...) 108 85 
No, 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City) 117| 75 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ........ 162) +130 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 295) 129 
Timothy seed, at Chicago... 79) 80 
Cotton, at New York ....... 111) 81 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... 113} 80 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
SM Ghiusius sab ous ¥eesse ss Til]; 86 
ae seseee G00ceseseceseceses 131) 92 
Pn “Gahossadssenachut pede 180) 88 
BEERS ARS RRR RR ern 158} 89 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— | 
i sinwonbsveeseneenebdens 107 99 
DOGOMIDOL cccvccccscccccnse 111} 101 
Oats— | 
UN 50s 45 900608450054 0500% 96) 108 
MORCOMDE o0000000000000006 103 105 
Wheat— 
DE aissonben6t0eswiseeseee 112) 92 
WOMTOMIBEY soccccccccsovcess 115) 96 
Lard— | 
Dt Gps icbedbesbunwanaeaees 115! 86 
EDEIOO! 0065 000060005000 113] 87 
Sides— | 
LS eres ee Cee 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 101) 108 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 131) 82 
Copper, at New York™...... 78) 93 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 151 7 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
COND bt eh 0s00055004 60 190 106 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
x8 No. 2 com. boards 171 99 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 208} 94 
NRE 555 dasincananebosnns 145| 95 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
moenth of March ..c.0c0so2 229; 100 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
TROL Send w6nesed0s 108 108 
Industrial stockS ........ee0- 233 119 
Railroad stocks ...........-. 122 26 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates or 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 








FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 


JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.37 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next July. July rib 
sides indicate a price of $9.70 for hogs 
next July. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
April 9, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 116 per cent, grain 102 
per cent, livestock 99 per cent, lumber 
96 per cent, ore 93 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 113 per cent. 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.15, week be- 
fore $14.20. Chicago—Last week $12.12, 
week before $12.25. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 









































CATTLE 
> 
= 
1) 
° 
3 oe | 
a) 2/8 
a 
o1oy™ 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | 
Choice and prime— 
ee es 12.15}12.62/12.25 
WOOK HELOTO ce ccsiceys 12.35!12.00/12.45 
Good— | | 
TOG WUBI Gisewes oa ane 10.82)11.55/11.39 
Week before ......... 11.10]12.00)11.45 
Medium- | | | 
Dr SNE. ereeveanees | 9.42]10.25! 9.60 | 
Week before .........| 9.55/10.50| 9.50 | 
Common | | | 
Last week ...... ee er 7.25| 8.88) 7.38 
Week before ......... 7.25| 8.62!) 7.00 
Light weight beef steers | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Choice and prime— } | | 
Last week ....ccccceee. 111.48/12.00/11.62 
Week before siete 11.72]12.08)11.75 
Medium and good— | | | 
Last week ...... weeeee 9.66/10.28) 9.76 
Week before ........-| 9.76|10.56] 9.71 
Common- | | | 
EMRE WRBGK 6 5556-000 od-vs 7.20; 8.62) 7.28 
Week before ...c.ese { 7.25] 8.62] 7.00 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers 
ae ee | 9.12] 9.50] 9.25 
Week before .........| 9.18} 9.58] 9.12 
Cows { | 
Last week ..ccccooe heal 8.00) 8.00) 8.20 
Week before piaeeanl oD % 8.25) 8.00 
Bulls 
RMRC WOOK. 20.00% padeies | 7.42] 7.50! 7.05 
Week, before .......-.| 2.42] 7.50} 6.95 
Canners And cutters— | | 
COC WHEE nesisxeees --| 5.00) 5.30! 4.92 
WOOK DSTOPSG 500.0080 5.12] 5.38] 4.88 
Stockers and feeders— | 
Cieel WARK. sivsickesasas 8.88] 9.12] 8.95 
Week before ......... | 8.70] 9.02! 8.72 
Gows and heifers— | | 
Dee WOOK bs ssieenecae | 6.25) 6.62) 6.50 
Week before ...0.000. 6.06! 6.62) 6.50 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
TRC WOOK 6 skcnscsedas 110.02}10.48/10,10 
Week before ......... 110.40] 10.68| 10.40 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week Siwsskeees 10.25/10.72)10.38 
Week before ......... }10.72(10.95) 10.65 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | | 
OO MUBOK. sissah sesso we )10.35]10.80/10.58 
WVOBK WETOLO,. vic vcs ess 10.92] 11.28]10.98 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
EG WOOK 6600500 scees 10.38]10.68)10.62 
WOOK. DOTOTS. 6co.0-0:00:08 10,92]11.22/11.08 
Smooth and rough heavy | | 
packing sows (250 Ibs. | 
up)— | 
Last week ...... pean 9.18] 9.45] 8.92 
Week before .....ccs- 9.50) 9.75] 9.38 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— | 
Ee oe 10.20!12.12 
Week DHefOre .3..cccccheseee 11.08|12.12 
Stock pigs— | 
TASt WOOK .0css soveeo[10-5 eae 12.3 
WVOBCK DOTOTO . oocc00020 a eee 112.3 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
medium to prime— 
a, eee 14.62]15.38!13.70 
Week before ......... 15.45}15.62)15.38 
Lambs, culls and common | e 
ON Ee ee {12.62/13.00/ 11.62 
WOOK BELONG soccsccas 13.25/13.25|13.25 
Spring lambs, medium to | | 
choice— | 
Se: WOE i nsciddessas ees Sere 116.00 
Yearling wethers, medium 
“ prime— . | 
4aSt WeeK 2.600000. 6)12.25/13.00/11.3! 
Week before ........./12.88/13.50/13.12 
a. — to choice— | 
ASt WEEK ..cccccereset 8.121 8.50) 6.75 
Week before .........| 8.88] 9.62] 8.25 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
—- 
mst Weeks ...000000000114,.00)14.12112.75 
Week before ........./14.50/14.38/14.50 











NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 








| Cottonseed meal 



































HAY 
> 
Bo 
o ° 
a n 
igi? 
Z si g 
C 
6 |2|6 
Mixed clover, No, 1— 
Last. week ....sseceee.|ee +. «{14.25121.50 
Week before ...cccoecleree+{14.25)21.56 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
EC WOO 4555500 sewer loose nncas 20.50 
WEOGN DATORS »20008s0%10ss 60 15.25|20.50 
Alfalfa, choice— 


Last week ..cccccscees|22-00/22.00 
Week before .........|22.00/22.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ...ccceceee+19.50/19.75 
Week before .........{19.50)19.75 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ....cccceese|18,50]17.75 










































































(oO. p.j— 
Last week... 
Week before.. 


Week before .........}18.50)17.50 
Alfalfa, No. 2~ | 
Last week ...0.++++++-{15.00/14.50 
Week before .........{15.25/14.25 
Oat straw— 
Last week ...cccccsess| 9.75) 9,.60/13.50 
Week before .........| 9.75| 8.75|13.00 
GRAIN 
> 
A=} v 
° . = 
e)/ 2] eis 
= a & an 
= E os o 
o ° ta G 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ..,.| .75 075 77% .70 
Week before 72%} 172 74 67 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ....| .71%] .73%] .75 .68 
Week before -68%| .68 o71%| .65 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....| .695%| .72 72 6514 
Week before ..| .66%| .67 69 6114 
Oats— 
Last week ....] .46 46 49%] 44% 
Week before ..| .48%] .45 ATH) 42% 
Barley— 
EBC WOE sees) 67856 lecees el] 0 
Week before ..| «26 |.occoe| 8 
7o— 
Rast Week 100011:04 jooceee] 86 | 
Week before ..j1.03 j......| 94 | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | 
Last week ....|1.88 .8144/1.3214/1.27 
Week before 11.333411.28 |1.29 1.23 
FEEDS 
o | BI 2] & 
v o a) 2 
3 algics ° 
3] 2) 2/2] 3 
a g & n a 
a 5] A] 6 
Bran— | | | | | 
Last week.... [30.00 26.25/27.75'30 90) 
Week before. ./29.25/26.25|26.75|30.00 
Shorts— | | | | 
Last week....|80.5 | le | 
Week before. .|29.75 | 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week.... (38 
Week before..|26. 
Linseed meal— | 


19.75)... .2)48.75 
49.75]... ./48.25 





(41 per cent) 
Last week... ‘}35:50 

















Week before..}35.50 
Tankage— 

BAB WOOK... cclecicss 70.00). 0-600 85.00/75.00 
Week before..|.....|75.00)..... 85.00/75.00 
Gluten— | 
Last yl I aR age EL 
Week before..|..... lia vaiaiallewcelassilbioiaore {29.60 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 




















LA |] 
= 
o ° 
FE ] ee 
a| 6 Ss 
> 2 o cS) 
-' v2 - 
a} a@6 od 
British sterling ex- cena 
change— | 
Last week ....... $4.867 1$4.857 | 99.8 
NEGO WOLOLTE 656654 ]eet ave.08 1.857 | 99.8 
French franc— { | 
(ast week ....... 193 | .03918| 20.3 
WOOK DOLOTO ..05..clis0s ves! -03916) 20.3 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 


week at $1.015/16. These bonds are par 
at 4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 
4.09 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
48luc, week before 49%¢; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22%c, week before 22% ,c¢; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 23%c, week before 
2314c; ducks, last week 311%c, week before 
8ll%c; fat hens, last week 30c, week be- 
fore 29c, 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 15\%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $27, 
and cotton at New York 15.3c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 584c, 
oats 39c, wheat $1.17. 








EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the second week in 
April were 10,750,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 15,019,000 pounds for the week 
before and 12,097,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in April were 4,835,000 
pounds, compared with 3,804,000 pounds 


the week before and 6,116,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 











Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 85 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 98 per 
cent for fat cattle, 87 per cent for sheep 
and 104 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 














THOGS 

a [as 

a n 

29] £2] ¢ 

O78 oO! Sy 

iS) eo o 

22| tS] ze 

BO; mo] Oa 
February 26 to March 3.. 69 74 95 
MIACGH £ €0 10 o6c00c0e0t ae 88 9% 
March 11 to 17... aw 95 89 90 
March 18 to 24 PM 90 80 87 
March 25 to 31 aoot 20s 91 87 
CO a SS eS a eae 82 85 87 
April 8 to 14 ... eovoce 91 80 85 
Pg ee 4 ee ie 88 85 





tCATTLE 


February 25 to March 3.. 83 89 96 
March 4 to 10 





Beeren. 82 £0: 47 vsscesnes 88 88 95 
pear 18° tO 2h ieseccene 90 88 97 
March 25.00 81 ..cccosce| 106 98 99 


BE 3X0 OT eeseseeevecl “eae 98) 100 
rd <6 40 FE semsescneevct, 10m 96| 100 
PDE AD: TODS 6:0:0loecsis'encal kOe 97 98 





*SHEEP 


February 25 to March 3.. 98| 109 83 
Maren € €0 10> ...cccccct 408 118 82 
Se Ge Zee aaa 75 84 81 
Draren 26 40 84. bcécavees 80 81 80 

















MATCH 26 £6: BL ocdccccis 91 96 81 
MOT TL 40D 6265050000 87| 107 87 
RI 28 ORE eo cnécéciccss 78 95 91 
a Se: eae 71 95 87 





*LAMBS 
February 25 to March 3.. 98| 109 97 








March 4 €0 10° ...<sc0.1 104) 218 97 
eeron 42°40 27 ecceneess 75 84 96 
March 18 to 24 . 80 81) 100 


March 25 to 31 
Agr 2-00: 7 cece 
MUP 8 0 Tt occ 
PANEL: Ua AOSD. b:0:i0s0idse:o.0.0.b018 71 95| 104 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Pxports of wheat the second week in 
April were 2,847,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,570,000 bushels the week 
before and 1,918,000 bushels for the same 
week last vear. “xports of corn for the 
second week in April were 159,000 bush- 
els, compared with 139,000 bushels for the 
week before and 403,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the second week in April were 257,000 
bushels, as compared with 87,000 bushels 
for the week before and 1,477,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 


GOOD TIMES COMING FOR BEEF 
INDUSTRY 

The depression in the beef cattle in- 
dustry will soon disappear, because pro- 
duction has been materially reduced by 
financial losses of recent years, says Dr. 
G. F. Warren, agricultural economist. In 
December, 1921, when beef cattle sold for 
$4.62 per cwt., they were the cheapest 
they had been for nearly ten years, but 
since then prices have risen about $2.20 
per cwt. In terms of index numbers 
which are based on the five-year pre-war 
average of prices, this is an increase of 
40 points, or from 89 to 129, 

Beef cattle are still cheap, but this rise 
has occurred in spite of the general ag- 
ricultural depression, The number of beef 
cattle in the United States has been de- 
creasing and still is decreasing. Since 
1920, the number of cattle has decreased 
14 per cent, while at the same time the 
population of the United States increased 
11 per cent. Because of this increase in 
the number of consumers, and because 
there is already a shortage of young cat- 
tle, a period of better prices is inevitable. 
The highest prices probably will occur 
about 1931, Doctor Warren predicts. 

The depressions and periods of high 
prices in the beef cattle industry average 
about eight to nine years apart. Judging 
by the experience of the past fifty-five 
years, prices will continue to rise at an 
accelerated rate for four years, and by 
that time public interest will probably 
be centered on how to get a supply of 
beef rather than on how to get rid of the 
supply. 

If past experiences are repeated, he pre- 
dicts that soon after 1931, or at the time 
when prices are highest, a. commission 
will be appointed to study the question. 
as was done in 1913. It is perfectly easy 
to get a supply of beef and perfectly easy 
to get rid of it, he says, but it takes 
about eight years to accomplish either. 























CARBURETOR ADJUSTMENT 


In adjusting a tractor or automobile 
carburetor, certain conditions must pre- 
vail. First, the engine must be warm: 
second, adjustment must be made under 
actual operating conditions; third, all 
choking devices must be wide open; 
fourth gasoline passages must be°- free: 
fifth, ignition system must be properly 
timed and in working order; sixth, -there 
must be no leaks allowing air which does 
not pass thru the carburetor to enter the 
combustion chamber. Then set the mix- 
ture as lean as possible, 








"ALLACES’ FARMER, April 29, 1927 
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NEXT WEEK ON THE AIR 




















Following is a radio program for corn 
belt farmers for the week of May 1 to 7. 
Central standard time thruout. 

FARM PROGRAMS 
(Daily 

WLS (Chicago, 

D. Club Dinner Bell Program; 


except Sunday) 
245)—12:00 noon, R. Fy 
6:00 p. m., 


Supper Bell Program. 

WHO (Des Moines, 526)—10:00 a. m., 
Wednesday and Saturday; 12:00 noon, 
daily. 

WMAQ (Chicago, 448)—12:10 p. m., 


Prairie Farmer 
WOT (Ames, 270)—12:45 p. m. 
WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—12:00 noon; 
7:30 p. m., Monday and Friday. 


Program. 


WDAF (Kansas City, 366)—12:45 p. m. 
KFNF (Shenandoah, 461)—8:00 p. m., 
Monday and Tuesday. 


(Brookings, S. D., 306)—12:30 p 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 


KFDY 
m., Monday, 
urday. 


KOIL (Council Bluffs, 306)—7:00 p. m., 


Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday. 
KMMJ (Clay Center, Neb., 229)—8:00 
a.m. 


WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 

WOI—10:30 a. m., Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. 

WOC (Davenport, 484)—3:00 p. m., Mon- 
day to Friday. 

WLS—2:30 p. m., 
Monday to Friday. 

WCCO—2:00 p. m., Monday, 
to Friday; 10:45 a. m., Monday, 
day and Friday. 

KFNF—1:30 p. m., Monday and Satur- 
day; 3:30 p. m., Wednesday. 

WQJ (Chicago, 448)—11:00 a. m., Mon- 
day to Saturday; 3:00 p. m., Monday to 
Friday. 

WHT (Chicago, 400)—10:00 a. m., Mon- 
day to Saturday. 

KYW (Chicago, 


Homemakers’ Hour, 


Wednes- 


536)—10:35 a. m., Mon- 
day to Saturday; 3:00 p. m., Friday. 
KOIL—1:15 p. m., Monday to Friday. 


KFDY—12:30 p. m., Wednesday. 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 
(Monday to Saturday) 


KY W—5:00 p. m., Uncle Bob. 

WCCO—5:15 p. m., Children’s Hour. 

WHO—7:00 p. m., Wednesday, Uncle 
Dutch. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Wcco—Saturday, 7:45 p. m., Fireside 
Philosophies. 

WSM—Saturday, 7:30 p. m., Barn 
Dance. 

WLS—Friday, 10:00 p. m., Show Boat. 

WDAF—Saturday, 8:00 p. m., Around 
the Town. 

CHURCH SERVICES, APRIL 24 

KFNF—2:30 p. m., Seed House Song 

Service; 6:30 p. m., Golden Rule Circle; 


7:30 p. m., Church Service. 

WHO—11:00 a. m., Church Service. 

WCCO—10:50 a. m., Methodist Church; 
4:10 p. m., Presbyterian Church; 6:10 p. 
m., Christian Science Church. 

WQIJI—9:45 a. m., People’s Church. 

WDAF—4:00 p. m., Vesper Service. 

KYW—10:00 a. m., Central Church. 

WMAQ—6:00 p. m., Sunday Evening 
Club. 

WLS—9:45 a. m., University of Chicago 
Chapel; 12:30 p. m., Chicago Church Fed- 
eration Chapel; 6:00 p. m., Little Brown 
Church in the Vale. 

KOIL—11:00 a. m., 
Church, 

KMA—8:30 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 7:30 p. m. 

WOC—6:30 p. m., Church Service. 

WOW—9:00 a. m.; 2:30 and 9:00 p. m. 

FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
Sunday, May 1— 

KOIL—8:00 p. m., “Old Folks at Home.” 

woc, WCCO, WGN—7:15 p. m., At- 
water Kent Artists. 

WOC—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Program; 
9:30 p. m., ‘Palmer Little Symphony. 


Congregational 


KYW—7:30 p. m., National Weekly 
Revue. 

WHO—4:00 p. m., Central College Glee 
Club; 6:00 p.* m., Bankers’ Life Salon 


Orchestra. 

Monday, May 2—— 
WHO—8:00 p. m., Band Concert. 
WCCO—6:30 p. m., Hire’s Harvesters; 


8:00 p. m., New York Program, Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 

KOIL—7:30 p. m., Scribner, Neb., 
Band; 8:30 p. m., MacMyr’ Battery 
Quartet. 

KMA—9:00 p. m., Marimba Music, 


Mixed Quartet and Farnham Trio. 
KPNF—7:00 p. m., Concert; 11:00 p. m., 
Old-Time Music. 
WOwW—9:00 p. m., 
chestra. 
Tuesday, May 3— 
WCCO—8:30 p. m., 
semble. 
WOC—8:00 p. m., Eclipse Clippers. 
Wwoc, WGN, WCCO—7:00 p. m., Ever- 
ready Hour. 
WHO—7:30 p. m., Raleigh Quintet; 8:30 
p. m., Hotel Fort Des Moines Orchestra. 
WLS—7:15 p. m., Folk Song Memory 
Contest, 


Nash-Finch Or- 


Treble Clef En- 


Wednesday 
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KMA—9:00 p. m., May’s Mandolin Mu- 
sicians. 

Wednesday, May 4— 

WHO—6:00 p. m., 
Symphony. 

WOC—6:30 p. m., Voss Vagabonds; 7:30 
p. m., Balkite Hour. 

KYW—6:00 p. m., Iodents Né. 1; 
p. m., Maxwell Coffee House Hour. 
WCCO—7:00 p. m., Ipana Troubadours; 
:30 p. m., Fansteel Products Program; 
:45 p. m., Mandolin Orchestra. 
WLS—7:00 p. m., All-State Hour; 
p. m., Chicago Madrigal Club. - 
Thursday, May 5— 

WLS—7:00 p. m., 
Chorus. 

WHO—S:00 p. m., YB Salon Orchestra. 

KYW—7:00 p. m., Our Musical United 
States, 

wcco, woc, 
quot Club Eskimos; 
Zippers. 

Friday, May 6— 

WOC—7:30 p. m., La France 
8:00 p. m., Whittall Anglo Persion 
chestra,. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Northland Serenad- 
ers; 8:00 p. m., Symphony Orchestra. 

WCCO—9:30 p. m., Woodwind Quartet. 

KYW—7:00 p. m., Phileo Battery Hour. 

woc, WCCO, WGN—6:00 p. m., Gold- 
man Band. 

WLS—7:00 p. m., Young American Art- 
ists; 7:30 p. m., Little Symphony Orches- 
tra of Chicago. 

KMA—9:00 p. m., Maytire Orchestra. 


Fresh From the Country 


(Additional) 


MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, April 
23—We are having a very wet spring. All 
farm work is behind. Very little work 
done in the fields. We have had two 
weeks of rain and it is still raiping. Pas- 
tures are starting finely. A fine prospect 
for fruit. <A fair amount of spring pigs 
and lambs. Not much fat stock on feed, 
Most all stock doing well. Roads are very 
bad. Hogs $11, fat cattle $10 to $12, eggs 
18 cents, butterfat 46 cents, hens 18 cents, 
corn 65 cents, potatoes $1.40.—A. A. 
Graves, 


Bankers’ Life Little 


7:00 


| 


8:00 


Elmhurst Women’s 


WGN-—7:00 p. m., Clic- 
8:00 p. m., Goodrich 


Orenestra; 
Or- 














Northern—Putnam County, April 22— 
Rain and more rain; very little sunshine. 
Some fruit trees are in blossom. Not 


much garden made, and not many pota- 


toes planted. Oats partly sown, and it 
is nearly time to plant corn. Well, there 
is no tariff on rain, so we farmers get 
that free.—A. G. Walt. 

NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Otoe County, April 18— 


(Have been having some fine rains. The 
weather is fine now. Not much farm 
work done yet. Some few oats sown, 
Pastures and grass starting finely. Fruit 
trees full of bloom and will be much fruit 
if no freezes. Much of the clover ané@ 
alfalfa winter killed. Tots will he seeded 
again this spirng, while some is now com- 
ing up. Not many potatoes planted yet. 
—Lot D. McKay. 

Southern—Clay County, April 22—Lots 
of rain. Farm work retarded. Very little 
oats sown. Gardens not plowed. Every- 
thing backward. Heavy freeze for two 
nights. No harm done. This is Arbor 
Day; tree planting light. Subsoil soaked 
at last. Looks like a real crop year, 
Wheat is fine. Poor pig crop.—John F, 
Barr. 

MINNESOTA 

Southern—Martin County, April 15—It 
has rained nearly every day for over a 
week, and practically no seeding done, 
with no prospect of field work for sev- 


eral days. Roads are becoming nearly im- 
passable; some of the primary roads are 
in fair shape in stretches. toughage is 
scarce; several cars of alfalfa shipped in. 
Stock in fair condition. Average spring 
pig crop, and they seem to stand the bad 
weather all right. Eggs are hatching 
well. Grain prices about steady. Oats 
39 cents, No. 5 corn 53 cents, eggs 20 
cents. Quite a bit of alfalfa to be seeded 
this spring. Many of the farmers to use 
phosphate. Seed corn testing well. Plen- 
ty of seed oats.—Chas. A. Wauchtal. 

Southwestern—Lyon County, April 16— 
The sun came thru the clouds yesterday 
for the first time since the 6th. No field 
work since the 7th. Very little seeding. 
Gravel roads in bad shape. Dirt roads 
nearly impassable. Buggies in style again. 
Traveling men, truck owners and other 
non-taxpayers yelling for paving. Heavy 
losses of young pigs and chicks. Winter 
wheat and rye the best in five years. Eggs 
18 cents cash, butterfat 48 cents. Hay 
and fodder very scarce, but warm weath- 
er will bring grass very quickly.—Charles 
H. Carlson. 








DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
June 14—N. A. Lind, Rolfe, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 11—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
~~ 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa. 
6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lowa. 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be gure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
peeeees as late as Monday morning of the week of 
jssue 








Field Notes 


PERCHERON STALLION 
Mr. John Kurt, Sr., of Cascade, 
is offering his nine-year-old black Perch- 
eron stallion for sale. This horse is a 
proved breeder, a prize winner and weighs 
2,150 pounds, and is sound. Look up his 
ad and write today.—Advertising Notice. 
HENRY DORR OFFERS FALL BOARS 
Henry Dorr & Sons, of Marcus, Iowa, 
advertise in this issue some fall boars 
that are exceedingly choice. Five are by 
Mohawk, litter-mate to Play Boy, and out 
of dams by the famous Revenue, being 
litter sisters to Big Revenue, second prize 
boar at Minnesota and South Dakota last 
fall. Write Messrs. Dorr, or, better still, 
visit their herd. What they have will 
please you.—Advertising Notice. 





BARLEY BEATS CORN IN FEEDING 
TEST 


In a recent test at the Colorado experi- 
ment station, less barley than corn was 
required to make a pound of pork. The 
corn and barley were ground before feed- 
ing in all cases. 

The corn-tankage and the barley-tank- 
age lots were the only two that made sat- 
isfactory gains at a cost low enough to 
make a profit, comments L. P. McCann, 
associate professor in animal husbandry, 
who conducted the experiment. The corn- 
tankage lot made an average gain over 
the sixty-day period of 1.57 pounds daily; 
it required 4.13 pounds of corn and .45 of 
a pound of tankage for each pound of 

ain. The feed cost for this gain was 7.7 
cents. The barley-tankage lot made an 
average daily gain over this same period 
of 1.73 pounds and it required 3.99 pounds 
of barley and .372 of a pound of tankage 
for each pound of gain. Their gains cost 
6.69 cents per pound. It was interesting 
to note that the barley-fed pigs consumed 
approximately three times as much ‘wa- 
ter during the feeding period as the corn- 
fed pigs. 

The two lots receiving 
made comparatively poor gains. 
cost of their gains, moreover, 
higher than with the corn-tankage 


alfalfa. meal 

The feed 
was much 
and 


the barley-tankage lots. 
All feeds were given dry. This seemed 
to cause some trouble with the pigs in 


eating in the case of the corn and alfalfa 
meal] lots. The finely ground meal appar- 
ently got into their nostrils and prevented 
them from eating it as freely as they 
would have done otherwise. 





EARLY LAMB SITUATION, APRIL 1 


Conditions in most of the early lamb 
regions were more favorable during March 
this year than last, and’on April 1 the 
early lambs, on the whole, were better 
developed than a year ago. While rainfall 
was excessive in some areas during March 
and sunshine was deficient generally, the 
temperatures were mostly moderate and 
pastures made good growth and supplies 
of green feed were larger, and prospects 
for spring ranges and pastures were much 
better than on April 1, 1926. Marketing 
in volume will be earlier than last year, 
lambs will be heavier and of better qual- 
ity and the supply before July 1 will be 
considerably larger. 

In the corn belt states, the warm, 
bright weather during the first half of 
March gave the early lambs a good start 
and pastures the first of April were more 
advanced than last year. Moisture con- 
ditions promised much better pastures 
during the spring months than a year 
ago. The proportion of early lambs is 
reported as somewhat larger than last 
yéar. 








BORSES 
Percherons Stallions 


Blacks, two and three-year-olds, 1600 
to 2000 Ibs.: four and five-year-old 
2000 to 2200 Ibs. Big boned, draf 








real horses. Farmer's prices. 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 





FOR SALE Biack Percheron Stallion, coming nine 
years old, — 2,160, sure breeder, 

sound and a prize ‘oun’ ce $600.00 

N KURT. 8R., Cascade, Iowa 


Iowa, — 


the Kilblean Beauty family. 


, HO LSTEINS 
‘5, - more. Milk 


te a Sari 
y* © Greater milk pro- 
duction means more money for 
the farmer. Holsteins lead in 


luce 
t the 





both milk and butterfat 

tion. Authorities agree 

more milk—the greater the ae 
Write a —— 


"Yhe 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 





230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 





Helsteins An offering of very 
Morningside | choice heifers by 
Pisge Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
= tje Maplecrest Pontiac, and from dame that aver- 
to » @f milk per day. Prices 
Pensenente. Herd federal accredited. Address 
Ea. Bensink, (SiouxCo.) Moespers, lowa 








SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
and of best Scotch breeding. Also one white bull of 
He ts an exceptionally 
low set beefy bull. These? bulls are im splendid con- 
dition and have recently passed the tuberculin test. 
Farm located _ paved highway, U. &. 75, 11 miles 


from LD 8 
HE D BAOS., Hinton, lowa 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 
very outstanding. No herd too good for bim. eS 
Barmpton. anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm town. 
@.k. Ryon & Gens, Laurens, lowa 


Polied Shorthorn Bulls 


Two — choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best breeding, suiteble to bead pure-blood 
herds. alse a@number of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

S. B. Mudseon & Gon, Rt. 5, Kunexville, ia. 

















Hereford Steers 


Calves, Yearlings and@ Two's. Wel! marked, 
aa qwoommne. 





beef type, showin Dark reds. 
Most all bunches dehorn: ker order, 
Can show few bunches Seusee to 90 Bach 


bunch even in size. Also a few bunches Shorthorn 
steers. Will sell your choice of one car load from 
any bunch. Write, stating number and weight you 
Ha 450 Ibs. to 800 Ibs. 


V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co. lowa 
SPOTTED POLAND.CHIXAS. 
If you want the best in Spotted Pojaad China 


BOARS AND GILTS 


dropalineto the ‘Paramount Herd” and get 
the prices on outstanding individuals, sired by Para- 
mount Liberator, a son of Liberator Giant 

R.4 Creston, lowa 








. . ? 


Spotted Armistice 


py 4 Beose For Nale 
Also a allte to ferrow late. 
Cholera “nmuned ey | = right. 
T. MM. SAYD 3 MESTONR, lowa 








P@OLAND-CH INAS 


Hancherdale Polands 


Three gilts bred for May farrow $7500. Also good 
big growthy fall boars $50.00. One hundred sixty 
spring pigs at weaning time at $25.00; after vaccin- 
ting 695.00. i. Mu. P. Mancher, . Rolfe, lowa. 


The “Dorr” Fail Boars” 


We have some real boars to offer. Poland Chinas, 
of course, from 180 to 275 pounds. 5 by MOHAWK by 
REVENUE dams. Othersare grandsons of CHAM- 
PION LADY. 

Menry Dorr & Sens, 


Extra good. Sired by THE KNIGHT, 
Fall Poland Boars @ prize winning Pathfinder 
bred boar. Guaranteed to please. First check for @60 
gets choice. 0. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa 





Marcus, lowa 








Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandsire of champiozxs. 
68 of his sons are heading purebred berds. Ful! par- 
ticulars on application to 
B.A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co. ) Miron, Ia. 


IF YOU ARE BUYING DUROCS 


for herd improvement, write us your 
needs. Sows for April and May farrow. 
Also some outstanding fall boars of show 
calibre. 
Mchee Bros, 








Creston, lowa 





YORESHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known berd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 

BS. F. Davidson, 


SAPSEIRES 


When in need of 
HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


Write = your needs. Visitors 
always welcome. 
BiG FOUR FARMS. Brooklyn, lewa 


TAN WORBTES 





Menlo, iowa 














AUCTION EERS 


LIVE STOCK 
e@s AUCTIONEER 








Tamworth '« Pig Clab pige—s few sows for summer 
farrow. 6till one good boar to sell. 
3.J3.Newlin, (i m!.W. Jobnston) Grimes, Ia. 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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VESTBAK 


has certainly made a hit! 


That broad, comfortable back that you see in the 
picture above explains the popularity of this overall 
among farmers everywhere. The Vestbak feature not 
only gives you more clothes protection but it ismuch 
more comfortable. The Vestbak overall is cut extra 
high at the sides so that your shirt simply cannot 
work out. Then again, there are months of extra 
wear in any Oshkosh B’Gosh Overall because only 
the famous Mill-shrunk, No-fade, heavy-weight denim 

. is used. .Such details as man-size pockets of strong 
cloth; big legs that slip over rubbers without tugging; 
reinforcements wherever there is any strain and an 
ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE OF COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION are fully appreciated by men who 
want the best there is in overalls. Best of all, the 
price of a genuine Oshkosh B’Gosh Overall is only a 
few cents more than a cheaply made garment. There 
is a dealer near you but if you don’t know who it is, 
please write us and we will gladly tell you. 


“They Must Make Good or We Will” 


OSHKOSH OVERALL COMPANY 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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No, 131—Boys’ Elastic Back 








. ee ch . 


OVERALLS 








OVERALLS FOR 
No. 831 (Left) Here is the Vestbak 


for boys, Exactly the 
game strong materials are used. It is cut extra 
full and is just the kind of a ““he-man” overall 
the young men want. ade in ages 7 to 18 > 
inclusive, Standard high back in ages 1 to 6. 


No. 101 (Right) This is the elastic 


back model for 


MEN AND BOYS 


~ 4 





= 
"TN 
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men, Notice that it, too, is cut extra high at 
the waist line, Unusually wide, interlaced 
suspenders, jumbo pockets, wonderful work- 
manship, all combine to make men insist on 


Oshkosh B'Gosh, 


biee 
3 


No. 701—The Vestkote 
(Above) Here is a brand new overall coat de- 
sgaed by Oshkosh B'Gosh to meet the ideas 
of men who want a collarless, snug-fitting 
coat. Any man who works around tractors or 
engines appreciates this garment, Made in 
Blue, Khaki and Hickory Stripe. 


No. 131 (Left) This is the boys’ 


nA model of the fam- 
ous “101."" Same heavy cloth; same full-cut; 
same workmanship and care in making that 
has made Oshkosh B'Gosh so popular among 
men and boys who prefer the greater comfort 
and longer wear these overalls give, dein § 
ages 7 to 18, 








4-Button Vestbak 
The four - button 
Vestbak overall 
buttons up ander 
the arms, giving 
full clothes pro- 
tection yet leavii 
arms and nec 
ree. 








